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WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
THE NEW WORK BY R. D. BLACKMORE, AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE.”’ 


THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF SIR THOMAS UPMORE, BART., M.P., 


Formerly known as “Tommy Upmore.” 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


Will be published May 14th. 


HENRY IRVING’S IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 


Narrated in a Series of Sketches, Chronicles, and Conversations. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. 


2 vols., crown &vo, cloth. 


“Mr. Henry Irving, ever since that early training of his at Messrs. Thacker & Co.’s, the Indian booksellers in Newgate-street, has been a Jover of books. I lear that 
his ‘ First Impressions of America,’ looked over by Mr. Joseph Hatton, promises to be smart. One who knows tells me that the Americans were put on their metal to 
utter brilliant bons mots ; this they did, and many of their sayings were at once noted down either by Mr. Irving or his collaborateur. Besides which there were a good many 
entertaining matters to chronicle, and not a few things pronounced to be instructive. The complete account of the merry round is to be issued in two volumes on 
May 14th by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co, for Great and ‘ Greater’ Britain.’’— World, April 2nd, 1884. 


THE ACCURSED LAND; or, First Steps on the Water-way of Edom. By Lieut.-Colonel H. E. Colville, Author of “A Ride in 


Petticoats and Slippers.’ Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Map. 








(Nearly ready. 





Imperial 8vo, half-bound, pp. 1,232, price 35s., just published. 
‘ THE MOST COMPLETE REFERENCE-BOOK. ? : 

DAY’S COLLACON: an Encyclopaedia of Prose Quotations, consisting of Beautiful Thoughts, Choice Extracts, and Sayings of the most 
Eminent Writers of all Nations, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Together with a comprehensive ore eee of Authors, and an 
Alphabetical List of a quoted. Beautifully Illustrated with 125 Portraits in Steel and Wood, especially engraved for this work. 40,000 Quotations from 
8,000 Authors upon 2,000 Topics. we 

The work consists of 40,000 Quotations, taken from the writings and sa 


yings of all the most noted authors, philosophers, and eminent men the world has ever 
produced, from the time of Zoroaster to the present time. There are 8,000 Authors quoted upon 2,000 topics. Its subject-heads are classified in aS order; and 
each author is indexed with the quotation taken from his writings or sayings separately, so that the reader can find any quotation required. nis feature is entirely 
original, and has never been attempted in any other work. The work is published in one imperial 8vyo volume of 1,232 pages, and is printed in new, clear type, upon a 
-heavy, highly calendered paper. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


‘ Now ready, in 2 yols.,2is. BLANCHE ROOSEVELT’S NEW BOOK. 
STAGE STRUCK; or, She would be an Opera Singer.” 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. ,, 
THREE SISTERS ; or, Sketches of a Highly Original Family. By “Anon.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
THE VIOLINIST of the QUARTIER LATIN. By G.Curzon. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


ENSLAVED. By R. J. Langstaff-Haviland. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. {In the press. 


Now ready, a Fourth Edition of , ‘ 

THE MENDELSSOHN FAMILY, 1729-1847. From Letters and Journals. By Sebastian Hensel. With Eight Portraits drawn by 

Wilhelm Hensel. Translated by CARL KLINGEMANN and an American Collaborator. With a Notice by GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. 2vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. 

SYDNE SMITH: his Life and Times. Based on Family Documents and the Recollections of Personal Friends. By Stuart J. Reid. 
vol., demy 8vo, numerous Illustrations. 


Now ready, royal 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. — 
HANDBOOK of DECORATIVE ART in GOLD, SILVER, ENAMEL on METAL, PORCELAIN, and EARTHENWARE. By 
HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A., Assistant Secretary, Society of Arts. Illustrated with 220 Engravings. 


Nearly ready,—A POPULAR LITTLE WORK ON TEA. — 
TEA and TEA-DRINKING. By Arthur Reade, Author of “Study and Stimulants.” Tllustrated. Crown 8vo, attractive stiff board 


CEYLON in 1884: the Leading Crown Colony of the British Empire. With an Account of the Progress made since 1802 under 
sepcessive British Governors, and of the Present Condition of its Agricultural and Commercial Enterprises, &c., &. By JOHN FERGUSON, Co-Editor of 
eylon Observer, 


’ &c.; Life Member of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ; Honorary Corresponding Secretary of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
bd sauce Veetal Statistical Information, a specially prepared Map, and Illustrations. svised, Enlarged, and brought down to date from ** Ceylon in 1883. 
rown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE GOLD-SEEKERS: a Sequel to “The Crusoes of Guiana.” By Louis Boussenard. Illustrated. Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


Now ready, CHEAP EDITIONS of TWO of MR. HARDY’S,NOVELS. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By Thomas Hardy. Small post | THE RETURN of the NATIVE. By Thomas Hardy. Small 


: post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Forming the Two NEw VorLvUMEs of Low’s SERIEs of “ STANDARD NOVELS.” 














Now ready, price One Shilling, the MAY Number of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


CONTAINING : 
AMONG the DAFFODILLIES. Drawn by HOWARD YL. (Frontispiece.) | THE BANK of ENGLAND. WILLIAM H. KIDEING THE RIVAL GHOSTS: aS BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A MAY-DAY IDYL of the OLDEN TIMES. NowanD Prien 1 ‘ ame ; 


. Illustrations, Drawn by J, E. Rogers, and after Photographs by G. W. E'S SERIAL STORY. VI. E.P. Roe 

Illustrati ns, Drawa by Howard Pyle: “*A lady walking nigh the Wilson: The Bank of England—Lethbury Court—Entrance to BANUS BRIAL STORY. Edge enter) 7 *rederic 
coxTngtte”—"" Bringing in the Bay.’ Gardeo—The Garden—Bullion Truck—Bank-note Library—Bullion a ee ee See Cee eee 

* sf the DANGERS from DEFECTIVE VISION. B. Joy JErF- Cellar—F. May, Cashier of the Bank of England. ‘ teen . . B 
TRANSCRIPTS DR. SCHLIEMANN : his Lifeand Work. J. P. MAHAFFY. JUDITH SHAKESPEARE : a Novel. Chaps, 13-15, WILLIAM BLACK. 

Ith from NATURE. Poems. With Portrait, after a Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Illustrations, Drawn by E, A, Abbey. 

ustrations, Drawn by Alfred Pursons. Company. &., &c, &e, 
TWENTY-TWO ARTICLES, FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 





Loxpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Crown Buttprncs, 188, Fixer Srreet, E.C. 
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O the COMPASSIONATE.—Help is im- 


plored for a Lady who is dangerously ill and absolutely destitute ; 
daughter of a deceased Colonel in the U.S. Army and Correspondent of the 
leading English Newspapers,—Subscriptions received by Miss AMELIA B, 
EDWARDS, The Larches, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 


AGENT and ACCOUNTANT.—Advice ps a as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Pubsis!ors’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. Transfer 
of I iterary ao om A carefully conducted. Twenty years’ experience. 
ree.— 1, Paternoster-row, 


EWSPAPER.—A Gentleman of upwards 


of twenty-four years’ thoroughly practical experience iu ail depart- 
ments of Newspaper and General I’rinting offices on first-class Daily and 
Weekly Papers is anxious to obtain an APPOINTMENT as MANAGER, 
either in England or abroad ; would undertake to start a duily or other 
Journal.—Address R., 11, Foreign-street, Brixton, 


SUB- -EDITOR of LONDON WEEKLY can 


give Two or Three Days’ ASSISTANCE a-week on another Paper. 
Writes Summaries, Notes, and Leaders, Efficient Translator.—W. G., 
Academy” Office, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


To PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, » ee Knowledge, Lpe-y the bag ay Gazette, 
the Review, and other h ass Publicati e fe 
+ for the COM LETTE, , ECONOMIC, cal PUNCTUAL PRODUC. 
F 
P 























of ee LITERATUR whother Illustrated or Plain. 
tstimates furnished to Projectors of New Periods, for either, Printing or 
*rinting and Publishiog. —74 to 76, Great Quosu-street, London, W.C. 








M* PILGRIMAGE to ROME; or, Three 


3 ks Among the Italians: being a Descriptive Account of a 
eget Hagedmes along the Mediterranean from Genoa to Pisa, and 
ae, Central Italy, from Florence to Kome.—Will be issued as a 
kly Supplement to * BICYCLING NEWS,” commencing MAY 7TH. 
* NEWS,” 2d., can be obtained at the Offices, 13, York-street, Covent- 

}— Tan, and of all Agents and Railway Bookstalls. 





NOW READY. 


AVID NUTT’S SELECT CATALOGUE 
of FOREIGN EDITIONS of the GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS, and 

of Comentarios upon a on Sale at b.. — net — 74 p pp., 
8vo, sent, post-free, for enny sta be followed shortly 
bya SELECT CATALOGUE of 'OREIGN WORKS. telating to CLASSICAL 


ANTIQUITY, 
London: D. Nr?, 270, Strand, W.C. 


Cave NDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Schall, 





Special Pr for and Entrance. Pupils sent 
ready { for “ neon *_CANTAB.. 4, 9 Andrew’s-road, Surbiton, dene.” 


TY HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park _—PREPARATION for 

SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, ander the Rev.T. R. R, 8ST’ t EBBING MA’ 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, Het and Becond 
Class mS First Class in Law and Modern History, and A. F, J. FORD, 
Bea, B.An. 6 of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 





Priv: \TE EDUC ATION. —TOURS, 
NCE.—Prof.ssor DEMESTE, of the French University, 

itd, Du — bree ——— reotlonce, RECEIVE a limited iy and 

Address 33 ont de dense. or acquiring Fro: ch. Highest references,<. 








PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MEMORY! 


Or the Instantaneous Art of Never Forgetting ! 
Uses none of the “Localities,” ‘*Pegs,” ‘ Links,” or 
* Associations” of Mnemonics. 

ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 
Ga Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 

PROSPECTUS POST-FREE, 

Giving Opinions of Mr. RICHARD A. PROCTOR 
and others. 

Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street 


(Opposite Mudie’ 8 Library). 
PRINTERS’ PENSION, ALMSHOUSE, 


AND ORPHAN ASYLUM CORPORATION. 





The ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will be held on Seeaenes, JUNE 
LTH, at WILLI8’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST, JAMES’ 

JOHN SAUNDERS GILLIAT, Esq., Governor of the aa of England, 
will preside. 

The names of Gentlemen willing to eo Stewards will be gladly re- 
ceived by J. 8, Hopson, F.R.S.L., Secretary. 


Gray’s Inn Chambers, 20, High aan, 
Roexvat GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


An INSPECTOR of GEOGRAPHICAL INSTRUCTION is required for ore 
year, atx salary of £250 (including travelling expenses). His duties will 
be to inform himself thoroughly of the state of Geographical Education at 
Home and Abroad, and to Collect | and Report on the best Text Books, 
Maps, Modeh, Di z — Ap in England and on the 

i 0 be addressed ‘to the SECRET \RY, Royal Geo- 
Eraphical coat. a Savile-row, London. 


(GOVERNMENT GR. ANT of £4, 000 for 


the PROMOTION of SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 











A MEETING of the GOVERNMENT GRANT COMMITTEE wil be held 
during the month of MAY. It is requested that APPLICATIONS to be 
considered at that Meeting be forwarded to Mr. HERBERT RIX, Koyal 
Society, Burlington House, W., marked ‘* Government Grant,” before the 
17TH of the month, 


Rexyat ASIATIC SOCIETY. 





MONDAY, MAY 5TH, at 4 P.M. 
Mr. C. F. R. ALLEN, H.M. Consul, ——, will read a Paper, entitled 
“THE SHE-KING for ENGLISH Tt EADE 
“7 8. W. VAUX, Sec.  R. A.s, 


PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS. —Miss 


T° LOUISA DREWRY, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
turo, a and Composition, has time for ONE or TWO ADDITIONAL 
CLASSE: 

Miss Sunwin proposes to continue her Course of Lessons to Teachers 
at her own house,—143, King Henry’s-road, South ante anaes N.W, 


BEDFORD | COLLEGE, LONDON (for 


LADIES), 8 and 9, YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
EASTER TERM began on THURSD «AY, APRIL 24, 
Prof. HALES will continue his LECTURES on ANGLO-SAXON on 
WEDNESDAYS, at 1.45. 


‘ ~ ne Ve Ob A 
\ 1 ATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, and 
ENGLISH.—The GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY (Limited) require 
an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, capable of thoroughly Teaching the above 
Subjects; one baving a knowledge of French and German preferred.— 
Applications to - sent to D, HILL Jack, Secretary, 194, St. Vincent- 
street, Glasgow. 


ODERN LANGUAGES.—The GIRLS’ 


SCHOOL COMPANY (Limited), Park School, Glasgow, require an 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS, capable of Teaching French and German ; must 
be a thorough Linguist, and know English perfectly. —Applications to be 
sent to D. HILL JACK, Secretary, 194, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 


CHORNE COLLEGE, near WINSLOW, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


A Church of England nga for one hundred Sons of Clergymen, Army 
and a Soe Men, and the lik: 
Thirty guineas per ennum ; ——— five guineas, 
SUMMER TEKM commences MAY 8 
me. B. JamEs, D.D,, Warden, 


(CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each, tenable for Three Years, given, one 
by the Clothworkers’ Company, one by his Graco ~~ Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G., one by Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P., and one by FE. B. Foster, Esq., 
will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on august "eru, 7TH, and 8TH, 

884. Candidates must be under 17 on August 6t 
an usual age of entry being between 1f and ii, a degree may be taken 


B SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 























Tho College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
Vacation). and —— all necessary expenses of Tuition and University 
Fees, are £84 per ann 
For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 


OLLEGE of PRECEPTORS, 


QUEEN &QUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 





LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 

A COURSE of TEN LECTURES on THE HISTORY of EDUCATION, 
b: og , Esq., M.A., will commence on THURSDAY, the 8TH of 

AY, at 7 P.M 

The Lecturer proposes to trace the growth of educational ide1s and prac- 
ticos, and thus to contribute to the clear understanding of our present 
postion and of the principles already established. Attention will be 
chiefly directed to the great educational theorisis and inventors of methods 
who have lived since the revival of learning and have had the greatest 
influence on practice. 

The Lectures are on Thursday Evenings, at 7 o’clock, The Fee for the 


Course is Half-a-guinea ; Members of the College free. 
C, R, Honesox, B.A., Secretary. 





ABtists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


For the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans, 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in WILLIS’S ROOMS, on 
SATURDAY, May 2478, at 6 o’clock. 
The Right Hon, General LORD WOLSELEY, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., &c., 
in the Chair, 


Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by— 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 


WATER-COLOURS. 





in 


The HUNDRED and ry EXIMIBITION is wow —, PALL 
MALL EAST, From 10 till 6. 1» ls. 3 Catalogue, Is 
neon D. Fripp, Secretary. 


Sik JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


wo 43 INN FIELDS.—ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, 
SCULPTURE. .—OPEN FREE, from 11 to5, oa ae is, WEDNESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and BATURD AYS in MAY, NE, JULY, and AUGUS st 
Cards for Private Days and for Students to *. obtained of the CURATOR, at 


the Museum, 
GCHOOL NICHOLSON 











of ART, 


INSTITUTE, LEEK, 





HEAD-MASTER WANTED in SEPTEMBER NEXT. Minimum guar. 
anteed salary, £189 per annum, No other School of Art or Art Classes 
within ten miles.—Applications to a sent to the undersigned before the 
12TH MAY NEXT. OHN S. WINFIELD, JUN., Hon, Sec, 


RT CLASSES for LADIES. 


Mr. DAVIS COOPER begs to inform his Pupils that the COSTUME 
MODEL CLASS will RE-COMMENCE on MONDAY, APriL 28TH, and the 
LIVING ANIMAL and STILL-LIFE CLASSES on TUE = the 29TH, at 
10.90 30 A.M., at his s STUDIO, 103, GOWER STREET, W C. 


T,RENCH GALLERY, 120, Patt Matt.— 


The THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 
ARTISTS of the CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission, Is, 


N OTICE to ARTISTS.—The BLACK and 

WHITE EXGIBITION at THE CITY of LONDON FINE-ART 
GALLERY, 20 and 21, GRACECHURCH STREET, will be OPENED by 
Messrs. GLADWELL BROTHERS in JUNE. Receiving Days, Monday 
and Tuesday, J JUNE 16TH and 17TH. Forms on application. 


TUDIO.—Large and light, with North 

aspect, in the otpiaaed of Sewanee uare, TO LET, with or 

without separate bedroom.—Apply to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, 
CLARK, & Co., 5 and §, Lancaster-place, Strand, W.C. 


ID FRANCIS BACON WRITE SHAKE- 
SPEARE? Thirty-two Reasons for believing that he did. By the 
— of Bacon’s **PROMUS of FORMULARIES and ELEGANCIiES,.” 
Price 2 
London: Ww. H. Guest & Co., » 29, Paternoster-row, E.C, 


ORKS EXPOSING the FALLACIES of 


MATERIALISM and ATHEISM. = LIONEL 8. BEALE, F R.S, 

PROTOPLASM ; or. Matter and Life. 10s. td —ON LIFE, and on VITAL 

ACTION. 5s.—THE MYSTERY of LIFE. . 64.—THE * MACHINERY 
of LIFK.” 28.—LIFE THEORIES and KELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 


London : J. & A, CHURCHILL. 
L,oxydon LIBRARY, 
12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS.—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Esq. .» Lord Tennyson. 
TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery. 


























The Library contains 109,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literattre 
in various Languages. Subscri ption, £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 
£2 with Entrance- fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room open 
from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue (1875), —_ 168, ; t» Members, | 
Fupplement (187 ), price 58.; to . 48. on applica- 
tion. wenent HARRISON, Seestany and Librarian. 








ALL the BEST NEW BOOKS are in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT L LIBRARY. 


Hundreds, and in some instances ene Ghanantii of Copies 
of the Leading Books of the past Thirty Years have 
been placed in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELEC1 
LIBRARY on the Day of Publication. 

Fresh Copies are added from day to day as the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the 
Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
Qne Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recent Sr., anv 2, Kino St., CHEAPSIDE. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For MAY, 1884. No. DCCCXXIII. Price 2s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 
FASHIONABLE PHILOSOPHY. 
A LADY’s RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS.—CONCLUSION. 
THE LATE BATTLES IN THE SOUDAN AND MODERN TACTICS. 
A RAMBLE TO THE RIVIERA. 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER.—Pakt VIII. 
THE CHINESE ARMY. 
THE GOVERNMENT MEDICAL BILL: A RADICAL CURE. 
FANATICISM IN THE SOUDAN. 
FALLEN BRITAIN AND HER POLITICS, 
THE DUKE OF ALBANY, 


Bdinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No. 178, for MAY. 
OUR LONDON SCHOOLS, PRESENT and FUTURE.—II. King’s College 





A MODERN FORM of SLAVE TRADE. By DOROTHEA BEALE. 

“UGLY DUCKLINGS.” By Mrs. BRYANT. 

SHALL we GERMANISE our SCHOOLS ? 

MONSIEUR du BEAU : a Lesson in Deportment. By MARY E1'ZABETH 
CHR'STIE. 

THE ASSOCIATION of ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 

CORRESPONDENCE : Gymnastics for Girls, by William White; Prof. 
Henrici’s Proposal to Extend the Meaning of the Term *‘ Product,” by 
R. W. Genese ; “* When, Since, and Quum,” by C. P. Mason; &c. 

REVIEWS ; Sully’s “ Outlines of Psychology ;” Jelb’s ‘* Sophoclee—The 
Oedipus Tyrannus ;” Eve’s ‘*Gcrman Grammar ;” Sanders’s Minor 
Educational Works ; &c. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES: Duke of Albany; International Corgress on 
E*ucation : Women’s Examinations at Oxford ; Colloquial French and 
Mr. Wren ; Positivist Education ; &c. 


SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES ; Translation Prize Competition, 
Price 6d. ; per post, 7d, 
Offices : 86, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
MAY. 23. 6d, 
CONTENTS. 
ALCOHOL and TOTAL ABSTINENCE, By ALBERT J. Morr. 


LETTERS from RURICOLA.—No, III. Communicated by the EARL of 
CARNABKVON, 


ea and the CONGO, By Major-General Sir F. J. GoLpsMip, C.B., 
SL 





A POPULAR GERMAN AUTHOR. By HELEN ZimMeERN, 

TO-MORROW. By Tuomas TANTIVY. 

TRANSLATION of HORACE, By H. W. Hoare, 

THE RURAL BOROUGHS. By T. HALL HALL, 

INDIA: the English and the Natives, By Gen. R. MACLAGAN, R.E, 

CIRCE in MEDIAEVAL SONG. By E. M. CLERKE, 

A REFORM of the HOUSE of LORDS. By the Hon. W.£T. Joun Brop- 
RICK, M.P. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
London ;: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13, Waterloo-place, S.W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For MAY, 1884, Price 2s. 6d. 


THE SPOLIATION of INDIA.—III, Rackrenting the Lazd and the Water. 
By J, SEYMOUR KEAY. 


COLOUR, SPACE, and MUSIC forthe PEOPLE. By OcTAVIA HiLt. 
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ay by the Rev. M. J. EVANS, B.A. Crown 8vo, 


“The connexion between Hus and Wiclif has, thanks to Dr. Loserth, now 
been thoroughly investigated. The result of such a study of the works of 
Hus and Wiclif as that undertaken by Dr. Loserth goes far towards show: 
ing that the movement started by Wic!if never ceased till it culminated 
the Diet of Worms,”— Academy. 


KADESH-BARNEA: its Importance and 
Probable Site, with the Story of a Search for it: 
including Studies of the Route of the Exodus and 


in 


the Southern Boun of the Holy Land. By H. 
CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. With o Maps and 
Illustrations. Large 8vo, 21s. 
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tions the setting of a scholarly and beautiful volume.”— Academy. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. | 
ACROSS the FERRY: First Impressions of 
America and its People. By JAMES CAULAY, 
M.A., M.D., Editor of the “‘ Leisure Hour.” With 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“The best and most sensible articles on our country that has ever 
appeared in England.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


JOHN HOWARD the PHILANTHROPIST 
and his FRIENDS. By JOHN STOUGHTON, 
D.D., Author of “William Penn,” &c, With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


EIGHTH EDITION (Fourteenth Thousand). 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 
WORLD. By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., 
F.G.8. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“One of the most impressive and suggestive books on religion that we 
have read fur a long time.”—Spectator. 


DR. PATERSON’S HEALTH LECTURES. 
LIFE, FUNCTION, HEALTH: Studies for 
Young Men. By H. SINCLAIR PATERSON, 
M.D. Complete in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
“The facts are well selected, the s tting out is clear, the argument or 


is well ined, and the style is so easy that he who runs may 
read.”—Dr. B, W. KICHARDSON, F.R.S. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. __ 
OLIVER CROMWELL: his Life, Times, 
Battle-fields, and Contemporaries. By PAXTON 
HOOD, Author of “Christmas Evans,” &c. Third 


Edition. With Eight Illustrations. 5s. 
**It is a well-written and extremely readable book.”—Daily News. 
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THE ORIGIN of the WORLD, according to 
REVELATION and SCIENCE. New Edition. 


d Thousand. 7s. 6d. 
“* We heartily commend the book to those who are interested in this mort 
important question, Dr, Dawson is a man well known in the ranks of 
science for great breadth and grasp of knowledge.”—Spectator. 


FOSSIL MENand theirMODERN REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. Second Edition. Forty-four Illus- 


trations. 7s. 6d. 
**A keen observer of the habits of the red man, and a diligent student of 
American antiquities, he is able, by analogical reasoning, to throw light 
upon the probable condition of prehistoric man in Europe.”— Athenaeum. 


THE STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 
With Twenty Illustrations. Eighth Edition, Re- 


vised. 7s. 6d. 
“A very able and interesting sketch of geologi 


RD EDITION, 2 vols., royal syo. 


THI - 

UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILOSO- 
PHY. From THALES to the PRESENT TIME. 
With Additions by GEORGE S. MORRIS, M.A., 
the Translator; by NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL-D., 
on English and erican Philosophy; and by V. 
BOTTA, Ph.D., on Italian Philosop A 

Vol. I. ANCIENT and MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Third Edition. 18s. 

Vol. Il. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Third Edition. 21s. 

“It may be recommended to students of philosophy with all fid 
as an admirable text-book.”— Westminster Review. 


“THE EXPOSITOR for MAY opens with 
a@ monograph on Enoch by the Editor, which claims to 
be the most complete yet written. Rev. J. E. Yonge, 
M.A., contributes the first of two papers on Esau and 
Jacob. Rev. A. 8. Aglen, M.A. (whose exposition of 
the Psalms has recently appeared in Bishop Ellicott’s 
‘Commentary on the Old Testament’), offers a vindica- 
tion of the Vindictive Psalms. Dr. Dykes carries on 
his exposition of the Epistle to Titus. Rev. W. J. 
Deane, M.A., completes his valuable essay on_ the 


Growth of the Doctrine of the Resurrection of the 
Body among the Jews. 


I science.”—Sp 








But the most striking and 
attractive article in the number is that «f Canon Farrar 
on the new ‘find,’ the recently discovered MS. entitled 
Aidaxh tav dwdéxa ’AmoordéAwy (the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles). This MS. Canon Farrar lLolds to be 
the Earliest Christian a the Canon, and 
dates it circa A D. 100, in this differing from its learned 
Editor, Bishop Bryennies, who places it between 4.D. 
120 and A.D. 160. is main endeavour, however, is to 
give a clear, though brief, summary of the contents of 
this invaluable little treatise. It is an article which 
deserves and is sure to command attention.” (Price 1s., 
post-free. ) 


London: Hopper & Sroventon, 27, Paternoster-row. 
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LITERATURE. 
‘6 ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.” 


Bacon. By R. W. Church, Dean of St: 
Paul’s. (Macmillan.) 


Tue immensity of Bacon’s genius is a sore 
trouble to his biographers. It is hardly pos- 
sible to imagine that any writer will ever be 
able to approach him equally prepared from 
all sides, and it is no blame to Dean Church 
to say that, with all his varied gifts, he is no 
exception to the rule. He brings with him 
all that might be expected from the biographer 
of Anselm, and the author of that thoughtful 
sketch of Andrewes which is unfortunately 
buried amid the work of other writers in a 
series of lectures delivered at King’s College, 
and published under the title of Masters of 
English Theology. But it is evident that he 
does not take any great interest in political 
history, and yet it was in an attempt to shape 
political history that the greater part of 
Bacon’s life was spent. 

As might have been expected, the book is 
one long protest against Mr. Spedding’s view 
of Bacon’s character. Mr. Spedding was too 
Baconian himself, too apt to ask whether the 
thing done was right rather than whether it 
was done in the right spirit, to appreciate the 
feelings which Bacon’s words and actions 
arouse in men of another stamp. The objec- 
tions to Bacon’s conduct have probably never 
been better put than in the following words: 
—“He” (t.e., Bacon) 

‘* was one of the men—there are many of them— 
who are unable to release their imagination 
from the impression of present and immediate 
power, face to face with themselves. It seems 
as if he carried into conduct the leading rule of 
his philosophy of nature, parendo vincitur. In 
both worlds, moral and physical, he felt himself 
encompassed by vast forces, irresistible by direct 
opposition. Men whom he wanted to bring 
round to his purposes were as strange, as refrac- 
tory, as obstinate, as impenetrable as the phe- 
nomena of the natural world... . The first 
word of his teaching about nature is that she 
must be won by observation of her tendencies 
and demands; the same radical disposition of 
temper reveals itself in his dealings with man ; 
they, too, must be won by yielding to them, by 
adapting himself to their moods and ends; by 
Spying into the drift of their humour, by subtly 
and pliantly falling in with it, by circuitous 
and indirect processes, the fruit of vigilance and 
patient thought. He thought to direct, while 
submitting apparently to be directed. But he 
mistook his strength. Nature and man are 
different powers and under different laws. He 
chose to please man, and not to follow what his 
soul must have told him was the better way. 
He wanted, in his dealings with men, that 
sincerity on which he insisted so strongly in his 
ap with nature and knowledge. And the 
ruin of a great life was the consequence ”’ (p. 4). 


We have here the key-note of Dean Church’s 





book. With knowledge in the place of ignor- 
ance, with delicacy of touch in the place of 
coarseness of handling, he gives us once more 
Macaulay’s view of Bacon’s life. Once more 
we hear of the great thinker who was turned 
aside from his work of laying the foundations 
of science to become the mere hanger-on of 
men like Buckingham and James. Unfor- 
tunately, it is impossible to meet the charge by 
a direct negative. Yet there are some con- 
siderations which may be alleged in pallia- 
tion, if nothing can be said in excuse, of 
Bacon’s offence. 

In the first place, Bacon has led his critics 
somewhat astray. It was perfectly natural 
that he should think of his scientific work as 
the true element of his life, and of all his 
political toil, as indeed it was, as a mere 
weaving of ropes out of sand. But it does 
not follow that we are to take all Bacon’s 
scientific work at Bacon’s estimate. We know 
that he was a prophet of science and not a 
scientific man; and, before we regret the 
interruptions to which his life was subjected, 
we should first ask ourselves in what con- 
ceivable direction he could have carried on 
his studies with profit to the world. The 
work which he could do he did, and his 
mental equipment would only have led him 
into error if he had been enabled, through 
forty additional years of work, to elaborate in 
detail the principles which he, once for all, 
laid down. 

If, however, Dean Church over-estimates 
the duty which he assumes to have called 
Bacon away to science, he under-estimates 
the duty which called him to politics. In one 
luminous passage, indeed (p. 12), on Bacon’s 
paper on Controversies in the Church, for 
which every student of Bacon must be grateful 
to him, he is able to show us something of 
what Bacon was; but the moment he has to 
deal with purely political topics we get the 
impression that Bacon was a large-minded 
man who could not help doing well whatever 
he took in hand, but who had unhappily 
taken in hand what he had better have left 
alone. Strange as it may sound, Dean Church 
has probably been helped by Mr. Spedding to 
this depreciatory view of Bacon’s political 
work. Mr. Spedding spent his life too com- 
pletely in wandering round the mountain to 
take an accurate view of its relative size. He 
notoriously spoke of all matters after Bacon’s 
death as unfamiliar ground to him, and when- 
ever he refers to future events at all it is only 
to suggest that the ideas of Bacon’s opponents 
cost the country two revolutions and a civil 
war. As a matter of fact, it is only by 
regarding Bacon’s statesmanship from outside 
that we learn his greatness. Study Eliot and 
Strafford, Pym and Cromwell, and you become 
aware of a one-sidedness in all of them. It 
is precisely this one-sidedness which is 
absent from Bacon. He stands out as the one 
man, except Turgot, who stood at the begin- 
ning of an inevitable revolution with the in- 
telligence which would have enabled him to 
direct it into peaceful channels. Unhappily, 
the fact that he had the intelligence so early 
made it impossible that he should have the 
power. As it was with him in science, so 
was it with him in politics. His plaintive 


appeals to the judgment of a future age on 
his character show that he knew that in both 
he was before his time. His moral defects 








made his life’s history other than that of 
Turgot ; but it is to bring those defects into 
greater prominence than they deserve if no 
notice is taken of the Cassandra-like know- 
ledge of the future combined with the most 
un-Cassandra-like power of providing a remedy. 
The desire to rise in the world, consciously 
or unconsciously, went for much with Bacon ; 
but the knowledge that his country could be 
saved, and that he was the man to save it, 
worked in the same direction. 

Bacon, in fact, had no real element of suc- 
cess provided for him, and he was therefore 
all the more ready to clutch at what seeming 
elements there were. The House of Commons 
was no more tolerant of his great schemes 
than was Coke or Cecil. James, with all his 
faults, was probably the most likely man to 
help Bacon. He had an ear open to large and 
tolerant ideas, though in practice these ideas 
went for very little with him. At another 
stage of our national progress Bacon might 
have published speeches and written pam- 
phlets, as Burke did, and have been known 
by future generations as the prophet of 
political progress. The thing was impossible 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century ; 
political work could only be done in one way, 
and that way was not the best. 

Such considerations are not alleged in arrest 
of judgment; but they may be allowed to 
modify the sentence which Dean Church has 
pronounced—if, at least, it be admitted that 
to turn aside a coming revolution, with all 
its moral and material horrors, is as great a 
service to mankind as to enlarge a scientific 
scheme. Samuet R. Garprver. 








The Greek Liturgies; chiefly from Original 
Authorities. Edited by C. A. Swainson. 
With an Appendix containing the Coptic 
Ordinary Canon of the Mass from two 
MSS. in the British Museum, Edited and 
Translated by Dr. C. Bezold. (Cambridge : 
University Press. ) 


Tue object aimed at in this work is to ex- 
hibit the text of the Greek Liturgies from 
the earliest sources now available. Dr. 
Swainson has been successful in tracking to 
their hiding-places and dislodging the MSs. 
authorities for several printed texts, and has 
also hunted up, and printed for the first time, 
the texts of other codices. 

The considerable interest that has been 
awakened in the study of the early Liturgies 
in our own day, and has shown itself in the 
works of Palmer, Bunsen, Neale, Littledale, 
Daniel, and, more recently, C. E. Hammond, 
has in Dr. Swainson’s work taken the shape 
of seeking to determine the texts more 
accurately than has been done hitherto. 
Previous editors had been too ready to cop 
and reprint, reproducing old errors and add- 
ing new ones. Dr. Swainson’s contribution 
to liturgiology in the volume before us con- 
sists mainly in exhibiting, with much accuracy, 
the texts in the earliest forms in which he 
has been able to discover them. Liturgical 
students will with gratitude receive the gift. 
Yet one can scarcely doubt that the monastic 
libraries of Greece and the East, if properly 
examined, would yield MSS. of high value 
for the purpose in view. When these libraries 
were searched in former years it was generally 
with a view to the discovery cither of MSS. 
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pf the classics of of MSS. of the Holy 
Scriptures.- The first glance that showed a 
Church Service-book (if it did not happen to 
be a Lectionary) ‘as doubtless in scores of in- 
stances followed by the immediate replacing 
of the volume on the shelf. We may hope 
for better times ; and when, not travellers and 
plunderers from the West, but the native 
clergy begin to take an interest in the subject, 
we may confidently look for important results. 
Bryennius cannot long stand quite alone, or 
leave no successor. 

Dr. Swainson’s handsome volume contains 
—(1) The Liturgy of Alexandria, exhibiting, 
in four parallel columns, the text of the 
Cod. Rossanensis (saec. xi.); a Vatican Roll 
(saec. xiii.); and in parts the Canon Univer- 
salis Acthiopum, Coptic St. Basil, and Coptic 
St. Cyril, printed in the Latin of Renaudot, 
together with fragments from the Messina 
Roll (saec. xii.). And here we may refer to 
the fact that there is an Appendix with the 
Coptic text of the Ordinary Canon from two 
Magdala MSS. (of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries) in the British Museum, 
edited and translated by Dr. Bezold. (2) The 
Liturgy of St. Basil from the Barberini MS. 
(saec. viii.) and a Roll in the British Museum 
(saec. xii.). (3) The Liturgy of St. Chry- 
sostom from the Barberini and Rossano MSS. 
(4) The Liturgy of the Presanctified from 
the same MSS. (5) The Liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom from an eleventh-century MS. 
the property of the Baroncss Burdett-Coutts, 
and the same from the printed text of Ducas 
(1526). (6) The Liturgy of St. Basil from 
the Burdett-Coutts MS. and the text of Ducas. 
(7) The Liturgy of the Presanctified accord- 
ing to the authorities last named. (8) The 
Liturgy of St. Peter from the Rossano MS., 
with variant readings from a Paris MS. (saec. 
xiv.) (9) As an introduction to the Liturgy 
of St. James Dr. Swainson prints, perhaps 
unnecessarily in a volume not intended for 
beginners, the well-known chapters on the 
Eucharistic service in Justin Martyr’s First 
Apology, and familiar passages from St. 
Cyril’s xarnyycas protaywyixai. (10) The 
Liturgy of St. James from the Messina Roll, 
the Rossano Codex, and two fourteenth-cen- 
tury Paris MSS. (11) Syriac St. James from 
Renaudot. Nor should we omit to mention 
that Dr. Swainson has printed the chapters on 
baptism and the Eucharist from Bryennius’s 
recently published Avdayy tar arorrddwv (to- 
gether with corresponding passages from the 
seventh book of the Apostolic Constitutions). 
Rut profoundly interesting as are these carly 
notices of the Church’s worship, they con- 
tribute nothing, or next to nothing, towards 
the illustration of the elaborate liturgical 
offices of a later age. 

From the description now given it will be 
seen that Dr. Swainson has done here a 
valuable piece of work. It is ‘true we seem 
still a long way off from being able to deter- 
mine the successive stages in the history of 
the Church’s forms of worship in her younger 
days, but yet much that is of value and 
interest may be derived from a comparison 
even of the carlicr and later forms of the 
Liturgies as exhibited in the work before us. 
Dr. Swainson, in his Introduction, notices 
some interesting examples of accretion, 
formerly regarded as conjecturally probable, 
now shown as matters of fact to be such. I 





may notice one or two other points. I fancy few 
persons can read in the recital of the Institu- 
tion, as it now appears in the Liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom, the words 79 vuxri 7 wapedi8oro, 
padrov 8& éavrdy wapedidov without feeling 
that the four concluding words, thus added, 
as one might at first sight think, by way of 
emendation, ill accord in this position with 
the solemn devotional formula in which 
they occur. And on a reference to the 
Barberini MS. we find the words ran simply 
TH vuxti 7 mapedidov Eavtov; nor does the Pauline 
form appear in the Rossano MS. of Chrysostom, 
but we find it and the earlier liturgical form 
combined, as at present, in the eleventh 
century MS. of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 
We might have fancied that the scriptural form 
was first in the Liturgies and the others 
subsequently added; but facts, as shown in 
the Barberini Basil and Barberini Chrysostom, 
so far as our present information goes, make 
the other way. It isno doubt conceivable that 
the liturgist’s correction of the words of St. 
Paul came, in the type represented by this MS., 
to be substituted for them ; but, if so, it took 
place before the curtain lifts upon the formed 
Liturgies. This last supposition will find 
support if we can accept the text of the 
Liturgy of St. James, as we possess it in its 
earliest form, as the basis upon which St. 
Basil worked. The willingness of the Saviour’s 
death is there emphasised. 

I notice, as interesting, that in the words of 
Institution in the Barberini (cighth century) 
Chrysostom we read rot’ éotiv 76 cGpa pov, TO 
itp tpor (without kAdpevoy), as in the text 
adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
Westcott and Hort, and the Revisers; but 
kAwevoy appears in the eleventh-century MS. 
Again, even allowing for the general Eastern 
tendency to amplification and redundancy, it 
is scarcely possible to believe that there is no 
artificial multiplication of words in the opening 
of the ‘‘ Preface” to the Triumphal Hymn in 
the modern Greek Liturgy ; and on turning to 
the Barberini Chrysostom we find a simpler 
form, and our conjecture verified. One could 
multiply further examples indefinitely. A 
fruitful harvest may, I believe, be reaped 
when students have had Dr. Swainson’s volume 
before them sufficiently long to allow a careful 
examination of its contents. 

Joun Downey. 








The Lord Advocates of Scotland. 
W. T.  Omond. 
Douglas. ) 


Tur singularity of the title of Lord Advocate, 
and the presence of its holder in London 
during the parliamentary session, give an 
interest to the subject of this work which 
matters peculiarly Scottish do not always 
have for English readers. Two special cir- 
cumstances—one English, the other Scottish 
—make its publication well timed. The in- 
convenience of prosecutions by private persons, 
and the inadequacy of the experiment of 
the Director of Public Prosecutions to 
remedy this inconvenience, have suggested to 
some English statesmen and lawyers that it 
might be worth while to examine the work- 
ing of the organised office for criminal prosecu- 
tions which has for a long time existed in 
Scotland. How recent is this discovery is 
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|shown by the fact that Sir J. Stephen’s 





elaborate History of English Criminal Law, 
while contrasting it with the Roman, Ger- 
man, and French systems, makes only a 
casual, and that a misleading, reference to 
the criminal procedure of a country under the 
same Crown and within a day’s journey of 
London. Yet it may be safely anticipated that 
if England adopts a system of public prosecu- 
tion it will be, not, indeed, the same, but 
more like the Irish or the Scottish than 
either the German or the French plans; and 
the former would have been more fruitful 
subjects of comparison. The other circum- 
stance to which we allude is the recent 
movement in Scotland for a fuller repre- 
sentation of its interests in Parliament and 
the Government. The discussion to which 
this movement has given rise has neces- 
sarily led to an examination of the political 
functions of the Lord Advocates—a sub- 
ject imperfectly understood from the absence 
of accurate historical information. On both 
topics Mr. Omond’s work throws much light. 
In a series of well-written Lives of the Lords 
Advocate—from Ross of Montgrennan, who 
first held the office in the fifteenth century, 
to Jeffrey, the Edinburgh Reviewer—it shows 
how the criminal law has been practically 
administered, and what part the Lord Advo- 
cate has taken in the general government of 
Scotland. 

The precise origin of the office has not 
been clearly traced, but Mr. Omond adopts 
the no doubt correct conjecture of former 
writers that its title proves it to have come 
from France. That country had an Avocat du 
Roi as early as Philip the Bel, in 1301, as 
England, a few years later, had an Attorney 
of the King, though, as the King’s Serjeant 
for long took precedence, the Attorney, per- 
haps, at first more nearly resembled the 
Procureur du Roi, or Agent, than his Counsel, 
or Advocate. Mediaeval Scotland was gener- 
ally more than a century behind the larger 
kingdom in the development of its institu- 
tions; and it is not till 1483, in a summons 
for treason against John Duke of Albany, 
that the title of King’s Advocate first appears. 
The existence of such an office was a necessary 
consequence of the Courts becoming sedentary 
and their practice settled, a change attempted 
by the first four Jameses, but only finally 
accomplished by James V., so stout was the 
resistance of the feudal barons and clergy. 
The steps in the progress of the King’s 
Advocate are marked by his being made a 
Judge at the institution of the Court of 
Session in 1532; one of the Officers of State 
(the King’s Ministry) in 1540; Public 
Prosecutor for Crimes, ‘‘ although the parties 
be silent,” along with the Treasurer, in 1587 ; 
and dignified by the title of Lord in 1598. 
Between the personal and real Union his 
position altered little, but the prevalence of 
State trials for treason gave an ill-omencd 
prominence to the criminal and inquisitorial 
department of his office. After the Union 
his importance was increased by the aboli- 
tion of the Scottish Privy Council in 1709, 
by the final abolition of the Secretary of 
State for Scotland in 1746, and reached 
its culminating point in 1782, when Henry 
Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, was en- 
trusted with the whole administration and 
patronage of Scotland. No Lord Advocate has 
been quite so independent, and certainly none 
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so absolute, as Dundas. The theory, at other 
times, has always been that he is subordinate 
to the Home Secretary; but that Minister, 
being generally overburdened with other 
business and ignorant of Scotch affairs, has 
left them, to a large extent, in the hands of 
the Lord Advocate, and the attempts occa- 
sionally made by the Home Office to interfere 
more actively in Scotch business have not 
been satisfactory in their results. These dates 
indicate that the position of the Lord Adyo- 
eate’s office as the department for public prose- 
cutions had its origin in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and is peculiarly Scottish; while its great 
political importance really belongs to a later 
date, and is due chiefly to the arrangements for 
the conduct of Scottish business in the Ministry 
and Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
They do not tell exclusively or conclusively 
either way in the controversy as to the best 
form of Scottish administration, but it is well 
in this, as in other matters of history, that the 
facts should be ascertained. 

Although the Act of 1587 laid the founda- 
tion of criminal prosecution by the Lord 
Advocate, with whom the Treasurer was 
joined because of his interest in the recovery 
of fines, prosecutions at the instance of private 
parties continued to be common. Nor was it 
until a later period that the preliminary pro- 
cedure was wholly committed to the Lord 
Advocate and his deputes. In trials where 
the interest of the King or State was imme- 
diately concerned, he conducted the enquiry 
too often, during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in a way inconsistent with justice. 
But the preparation for trial of the charges 
against ordinary criminals belonged to the 
Clerk of the Justiciary Court or his deputes, 
who made up a roll, called the Portuous, 
with the names of the accused, and another, 
called the Traistis, with the charges or indict- 
ments for the courts, much in the same wa 
as the clerks of the assize still do in Eneland. 
After the chief clerk of the Justiciary Court 
became a Judge in 1663, with the title of 
Lord Justice Clerk, the duty of preparing 
indictments was discharged by his deputes, 
called Portuous Clerks, who transmitted them 
to the justiciary office, from which they were 
sent to the Advocate Deputes to conduct the 
prosecution. Between the Restoration and 
the Union the whole course of criminal justice 
had been perverted, and for a considerable 
period the holding of courts had ceased. 
Shortly after the Union the old practice of 
holding circuits twice a year was renewed, and 
the benefits of the Habeas Corpus Act were 
extended to Scotland by an Act in 1701, 
which continues to regulate the law of trial 
in a manner unfortunately quite inappropriate 
to the circumstances of modern times. By a 
later statute, in 1709, the mode of exhibiting 
informations by the Portuous and Traistis rolls 
was abolished ; and it was provided that this 
should be done either by presentments made by 
the justices at quarter sessions or upon infor- 
mations taken by the sheriffs or other local 
magistrates. The first alternative was never 
practically adopted, for the imitation of the 
English institutions of sessions and justices of 
the peace, though often attempted, has never 
taken root in Scotland; and the taking of 
depositions, or the precognition, as it is called 
in Scotland, of witnesses, upon which the 
commitment of accused persons either for 








further examination or for trial proceeds, was 
conducted before the sheriffs or burgh magis- 
trates, by their officers, called Procurators- 
Fiscal (an office probably copied from the 
ecclesiastical courts, with some modifications 
due to the French procedure). The precog- 
nition was henceforth transmitted direct to 
the Lord Advocate, by whose deputes the 
indictments were prepared, and the prosecu- 
tions in all cases before the Justiciary Court 
or its circuits conducted. The changes above 
noticed were not due to any particular Lord 
Advocate. 

The Act of 1587, introducing the system of 
public prosecution, was one of the many 
fruits of the reforming energy of the first 
Parliament after James VI. came of age. The 
Act of Anne, which placed the system on its 
present basis, was passed chiefly owing to the 
energy of Cockburn of Ormiston, then Lord 
Justice Clerk. But the practical efficacy and 
working arrangements of the criminal branch of 
the Lord Advocate’s office is only partially due 
tolegislation. It rather belongs to the class of 
institutions whose progress escapes the atten- 
tion of the legislator, being the growth 
of administrative influence adapting itself to 
the circumstances with which it has to deal. 
In moulding the results of this influence 
into a working system successive Lord Advo- 
cates have had a considerable share, but a still 
greater influence has probably been exercised 
by the permanent officials, the Justice Clerk 
and his deputes, prior to the Union, and by the 
Crown Office, the Sheriffs, and Fiscals since. It 
is now a consistent and simple system, by which 
crime is detected and punished with as much 
certainty and as little cost as in any other 
country. But it has often been attacked by 
admirers ‘of the English procedure, chicfly on 
the ground of the secrecy of its preliminary 
enquiries, the disadvantage to which persons 
accused are put through the absence of any 
right to copies of the depositions, and the 
greater delay which sometimes takes place in 
bringing prisoners to trial. To examine 
whether its merits outweigh its defects, or 
whether it is not susceptible of improvement 
without sacrificing these merits, would carry 
us too far from the subject of the present 
review. 

When we turn to the political side of the 
Lord Advocate’s functions, individual holders 
of the office naturally play a more prominent 
part ; and Mr. Omond’s work is largely devoted 
to showing what that part has been. Before 
James VI. went to London, the Lord Advocate 
was only one member of the King’s Council, 
though a member of considerable importance. 
He was not only consulted on all matters of 
legislation, as well as the administration of 
the law, but was sometimes employed in 
embassies. Sir Adam Otterburn was sent to 
discuss the project of marriage between Mary 
Stuart and Prince Edward of England, and 
Sir John Skene took part in the negotiation of 
the marriage of James with Anne of Denmark. 
The removal of the Court to London, and the 
high notions of the Royal prerogative in Scot- 
land which—unfortunately for his descendants 
—James held, increased rather than dimin- 
ished the importance of the official who was 
the most direct representative of the preroga- 
tive during the King’s absence. The earlier 
Lord Advocates are but shadowy and minor 
characters on the stage of Scottish history. 





In the person of Sir Thomas Hamilton, after- 
wards Earl of Haddington, who held the 
office from 1596 to 1612, they first step to 
the front. This acute lawyer and astute 
statesman was the confidential and too pliant 
counsellor of James in the measures with 
reference to the Scottish Church which sowed 
the seeds of revolution, though his prudent 
conduct concealed for a time their effect. By 
a singular turn of events his successor, Sir 
Thomas Hope, was a supporter of the 
Covenant; but although he first rose to 
eminence as defender of the six ministers 
when Hamilton brought them to trial, 
and risked his office by taking the side 
of the Church, he was too serviceable 
to Charles to be dismissed. Johnston 
of Warriston, his successor, was also a Cove- 
nanter. His lot was cast in stormicr times, 
and he expiated his principles on the scaffold 
after the Restoration. A vigorous but prema- 
ture effort to reform the Scotch courts and law 
upon the English model was made by 
Cromwell, which had some indirect beneficial 
results. The Scotch lawyers between the Res- 
toration and the Revolution were among the 
ablest representatives of their class; but 
Fletcher, Nisbet, and Mackenzie, unfortu- 
nately for their permanent fame, lent them- 
selves as ready instruments to the arbitrary 
and offensive measures of the two last Stewart 
kings. Their State prosecutions brought an 
evil repute upon the Advocate’s office, from 
which it required the purifying influence of a 
century and a half of improved administration 
to shake itself free. 

It might seem an untoward fortune, of 
which party rancour made the most, that 
the name of Dalrymple, the son of Stair, the 
first Lord Advocate after the Revolution, is 
indelibly connected with the Massacre of 
Glencoe. Possibly on a larger view it was 
well that both parties were henceforth com- 
mitted to the reprobation of deeds of treachery 
and blood, even for what seemed to each a 
justifying cause. It was as Secretary rather 
than Lord Advocate that Dalrymple proved 
his statesmanship ; and the Union was in great 
measure his work, though he died before it 
was actually carried out. After the Union 
of the Parliaments, and the abolition of the 
Scottish Privy Council, the Lord Advocate 
became the sole permanent and necessary 
representative of Scotland in the Government 
and of the Government in Scotland. The 
appointment of a separate Secretary of State 
for Scotland between 1707 and 1725, between 
1731 and 1739, and 1742 and 1746, when it 
was finally abolished, was not a success. It 
was avowedly based on the incomplete secttle- 
ment of the northern part of the United 
Kingdom, so that its abolition was a natural 
consequence of the failure of the Rebellion. 
Its prior discontinuance by Walpole in 1726, 
when Forbes of Culloden was Lord Advocate, 
had already paved the way for the change. 
Forbes and his followers in the office—Erskine 
of Tinwald, Craigie of Glendoick, Grant of 
Prestongrange, the first Robert Dundas of 
Arniston, Miller of Glenlee, and Montgomery 
of Stanhope—were all able lawyers, who found 
their natural home, like the English Attorney- 
General, on the bench, and did not aspire to 
so great a share of political power as their 
position might have given them. The great 
Lord Advocate of the eighteenth century was 
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Henry Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, whose 
tenure of office marks the greatest height to 
which it attained. His eminent Parliamentary 
talents were sufficient to enable him to measure 
swords with Fox, and his friendship with Pitt 
led to the whole government and patronage 
of Scotland being left in his hands. When 
he retired from the Lord Advocateship, to 
enter upon a long career of employment in 
other departments, he continued to exercise a 
dominant influence on Scotch affairs, which was 
scarcely interrupted by his impeachment, and 
which continued in his family, his nephew, the 
second Robert Dundas, being Lord Advocate 
from 1789 to 1801, and his son, the second 
Lord Melville, though holding other offices, 
having the leading management of Scotch 
business till his death in 1827. The tenure 
of the office under the Coalition Ministry in 
1783, and again in 1806 under the Ministry 
of ‘‘ All the Talents,” by Henry Erskine, the 
most brilliant orator of the Scottish, as his 
brother was of the English, Bar, was too brief 
to break the long period of Tory supremacy ; 
and the respectable, but inferior men, who 
held the post after the promotion of Ilay 
Campbell to the Bench in 1789—Montgomery, 
Colquhoun, and Rae—owed it entirely to their 
party connexion. The last of these, however, 
devoted himself with assiduity to the criminal 
department, and was the author of some use- 
ful improvements in the forms of procedure. 

With the triumph of the Whigs, Jeffrey, 
the leader of their party in Scotland, both 
in literature and at the Bar, came into office. 
With an account of his life Mr. Omond 
prudently concludes his work. It is well 
known that Jeffrey did not succeed in politics 
in a manner to correspond with the expecta- 
tions derived from his versatile talents or the 
hopes of his friends. Mr. Omond adopts 
Lord Cockburn’s opinion that this was due 
to the too great strain put upon the holder 
of the office into which circumstances had 
concentrated the management of Scottish 
business generally, as well as the administra- 
tion of the criminal department and the 
function of advising the Government on all 
questions of Scottish law. Something must, 
however, be allowed for a constitution which 
was not robust, and something, also, for the 
feeling in political life against professional 
lawyers which has been fostered by pro- 
fessional politicians. When Kennedy of 
Dunure—who, as Scotch Lord of the Trea- 
sury, had assisted Jeffrey—resigned, Cock- 
burn wrote to him: 


“‘T hope to God that your seat at the Treasury 
is to be supplied by some worthy Scotchman, 
or at least by some man whose peculiar business 
shall be Scotland. Now that our public busi- 
ness is all done in London, this is not convenient 
alone, but absolutely necessary.” 

‘There can be little doubt,” Mr. Omond adds, 
‘* that this opinion was perfectly sound. Since 
then the machinery of government has become 
more and more complicated, and almost the 
whole management of Scottish affairs has been 
thrown upon the Lord Advocate. The result 
has been that, not by the fault of the Advocates, 
but by force of circumstances, these affairs have 
been to a great extent neglected.” 


This represents a view now widely held in 
Scotland, but the opposite opinion that little 
or no change is required in Scottish adminis- 
tration will be found ably stated in the 
January number of Blackwood’s Magazine. It 





would be out of place in a notice intended 
merely to direct attention to the historical 
facts to express an opinion upon either side of 
this controversy. Nor has space allowed more 
than an allusion here and there to the lives of 
the Lord Advocates. They are told in a brief, 
but not too brief, and very interesting manner 
in Mr. Omond’s volumes. He has skilfully 
interwoven his biographies with the thread of 
general history, so that his work, which is 
based throughout on original research, is not 
merely a series of biographies, but also a 
valuable contribution to the legal and political 
history of Scotland. Ai. J. G. Mackay. 








Across the Pampas and the Andes. 
Crawford. (Longmans.) 


As engineer-in-chief of an expedition sent 
from England in 1871 to explore and survey 
the route of a proposed Transandian railway 
on behalf of the Buenos Ayres Government, 
Mr. Crawford had abundant opportunities of 
studying a region before and since frequently 
visited, but always presenting fresh sources 
of interest to the careful observer. Hence, 
notwithstanding the great delay in publishing 
his experiences, the work in which he now 
embodies them can hardly be described as out 
of date. Much of the information is, in fact, 
quite recent, being collected from the latest 
official reports, from the periodical press of 
Buenos Ayres, and other trustworthy sources. 

These materials, dealing with the geography 
of the Argentine States, the peaks and passes 
of the Cordilleras, and the various trans- 
continental railway projects, are thrown into 
the form of an Appendix occupying nearly 
one-fourth of the whole work, and imparting 
to it a curiously composite air of learning and 
literature. The learned or scientific part cer- 
tainly contains features of considerable value 
to political economists, to traders, and specu- 
lators in ‘‘ Argentines.” The literary section, 
dealing with the incidents of the expedition, 
would be improved by the elimination of, say, 
one-half of the epithets, by recasting numerous 
rambling sentences, and by a general process 
of severe condensation. The trivial occur- 
rences recorded in a diary might be overlooked 
in a work published at the time. But to be 
told, thirteen years after the event, that on 
one occasion a toad was found in a canteen- 
bucket, that on another a deer was shot, or a 
‘low ridge of sand-hills sighted,’’ and so on, 
is apt to try the patience of the most indulgent 
reader. Here is a characteristic long-winded 
paragraph, referring to ‘‘a most forbidding- 
looking ruffian,” which contains as many as 
six finite verbs, besides sundry participial 
clauses :— 


‘He had evidently a natural taste for blood- 
shed, which no doubt had been cultivated on 
every possible occasion, and this dangerous 
propensity, it may here be stated, we thought 
it prudent to divert into a more harmless channel 
than exercising it upon his fellow-men, by 
appointing him to be the butcher of the party 
when any oxen had to be killed for food, an 
office the duties of which he performed not only 
with alacrity and skill, but with manifest good- 
will and pleasure.” 


But, apart from these blemishes of style, 
the work really contains much valuable infor- 
mation regarding the natural history, social 
condition, and prospects of the great Argentine 
Republic. Mr. Crawford has a sensitive eye 


By Robert 





for the beauties of nature; and his descrip- 
tions, especially of animal and vegetable forms, 
and of the boundless pampas, rolling away 
beyond the horizon, with alternating tracts of 
a soft rich green, or of purple or bright 
crimson, according as the various shades of 
the lovely verbena predominate, are often ex- 
pressed in correct and appropriate language. 
A specialist could have scarcely given us a 
better account of the curious little Biscacha 
(Lagostomus trichodactylus), which in appear- 
ance and habits so closely resembles the North 
American prairie-dog. 

“The body is about two feet long, and the 
tail, which measures from ten to twelve inches, 
ends with a tuft of coarse black hair. The fur 
is of an ashy-gray colour upon the back, and 
pure white on the throat, breast, and under part 
of the body; large, coarse, black bristling 
whiskers decorate each side of the mouth, the 
ears are short, and the eyes large and black. 
The toes of the hind-foot are three in number, 
while the fore-foot possesses one more. The 
biscacha has four very sharp, curved, and bevel- 
edged gnawing teeth in the front of its mouth, 
hollow at the base, and firmly embedded in the 
jaw to a depth of one inch, while they project 
an inch and three-quarters above the socket. .. . 
They live together in families like rabbits, but 
in burrows of great size, and frequently on 
terms of strange intimacy with their lodgers, 
the little burrowing owls (Athene cunicularia), 
the one inhabiting the house by day, the other 
by night, after a somewhat similar arrangement 
to that of Box and Cox in the play. Biscachas 
have a singular habit of collecting all the old 
bones and miscellaneous articles they can find 
in their rambles, and depositing them around 
the entrance to their burrows, probably with 
the desire of gradually raising them above the 
level of the ground alongside as a protection 
against inundation during heavy rains ” (p. 66). 
Similar graphic descriptions occur of the 
Chaja, or crested screamer; of the Tero-tero, 
or spur-winged plover; of the _ so-called 
‘‘ ostriche ” (Struthea Rhea); of the agouti, or 
Patagonian hare; of the guanaco, and other 
animals peculiar to these regions. 

Mr. Crawford turns to good account his 
artistic skill, illustrating the text with several 
striking pictures of South American scenes 
and scenery. Noteworthy among these are 
snowy Tupungato, as seen from the river 
Lujan; the Straits of Magellan; the Los 
Morros highlands, with guanacos in the fore- 
ground ; and the descent into the Carraizalito 
Valley, where the foremost in a long line of 
loaded mules is seen rolling over and over 
down the almost vertical incline. 

Besides a full Index there isa large map 
showing the route of the surveying expedi- 
tion, and all the railways already opened or 
in progress in Chili and the Argentine States. 
Of the two chief interoceanic projects, the 
Planchon and Uspallata, the author, who 
speaks with great authority on this point, 
evidently prefers the latter, although it is 
probable that both will ultimately be con- 
structed. The Uspallata crosses the Cor- 
dillera at an altitude of 10,568 feet above sea 
level, with an absolute gradient of one in four 
between Mendoza, in the Argentine, and 
Santa Rosa, above Valparaiso, in the Chilian 
Republic. These two points are already con- 
nected by rail with the Atlantic and Pacific 
respectively, leaving only a distance of about 
one hundred and sixty miles to complete the 
interoceanic system of South America. 

A. H. Keane. 
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The Principles of Logic. By F. H. Bradley. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
Tere is no acknowledged relationship between 
Mr. Bradley’s Logic and Hegelianism, but 
there is an unmistakeable family likeness. 
There is the same reversion to the verbal 
subtlety of Greek metaphysics, the same con- 
trast to the modern inductive utilitarian type. 
As even in those passages of Greek phil- 
osophy which have lost their interest for most 
of us, even among Megarians and Neo-Platon- 
ists, we seldom meet with pure nonsense, and 
we wonder how the ancients could have been 
at once so wise and so puerile; so in these 
pages, amid much that is incomprehensible to 
the uninitiated, there emerge many acute 
remarks, especially on the questions connected 
with Formal Logic. On the nature of 
Singular Terms, through the haze of the 
mysterious doctrine of ‘thisness,”” we may 
perhaps discern the view of Dr. Bain that 
proper names are general terms with minimum 
denotation. As to the import of propositions 
there are dark sayings, such as ‘‘ Judgment 
proper is the act which refers an ideal content 
(recognised as such) to a reality beyond the 
act;” ‘‘ All truth, if really true, is true of 
the ultimate non-phenomenal fact.”” But Mr. 
Bradley is nearly as clear as Mill himself 
when he refutes the doctrine 


‘that in ‘dogs are mammals’ no attribute is 
really affirmed of dogs: the assertion is that 
the things called dogs are included within the 
class of mammals ; ”’ that ‘‘ the mammals range 
over a mental park, and all the dogs are on this 
side of the paling.” 

It is an ingenious remark that 


“if the judgment affirms a spatial relation to 

some of those individuals, or the area they all 

occupy, or the fence that confines them, then 

= the judgment really affirms is an attri- 
ute.’ 


With reference to the 
ference, it is shown how inadequate 
the syllogism is to account for argu- 
ments such as the following :—‘‘ A is due 
north of B, B due west of C, therefore 
A is north-west of C;” “A is in tune with 
B, and B with C, therefore A with C,” and 
three-premissed inferences of the same descrip- 
tion. We are reminded of the relational logic 
which De Morgan formulated, and which he 
used to say he would consent to give up as 
soon as he should find anyone who could name 
offhand ‘‘the non-descendants of the non- 
ancestors of X.” 

But, if Mr. Bradley has rarely the 
advantage of priority over De Morgan and 
other English writers, he has often an 
advantage in point of expression. The Attic 
charm of his style detains the unmetaphysical 
reader fascinated, though unconvinced. Mr. 
Bradley is especially brilliant in attack; and 
he is generally attacking. He showers his 
gleaming metaphors upon the dazzled adver- 
sary. Thus, referring to Prof. Jevons’s theory 
that in “A is north of C,” or “B follows 
D,” what we really mean is a relation of 
equality or identity, he says, 

‘torture of the witness goes to such lengths 
Moy the general public is not trusted to behold 
it. 


And hitting off Dr. Bain’s theory of Associa- 


tion, 


nature of in- 


“The hammer of similarity comes down, but 


the flash of agreement is a flash in the pan 
which fails to explode the barrel of contiguity.” 


Or making fun of Mill’s Methods, 


‘* We enquire of ‘ Residues’ where we are to 
begin, and she says, ‘I do not know; you had 
better ask ‘‘ Difference.” ’ We anxiously turn 
to consider ‘ Difference,’ and are staggered at 
once by the distressing extent of the family 
likeness.” 

And so on. Occasionally the gleam of wit 
warms into the glow of poctry, asin a striking 
passage at the conclusion, where perhaps we 
may detect a secret sense of the insufficiency 
of metaphysics, a suppressed yearning after 
the philosophy of pleasure. 

“It may come from a failure in my meta- 
physics, or from a weakness of the flesh which 
continues to blind me, but the notion that 
existence could be the same as understanding 
strikes as cold and ghostlike as the dreariest 
materialism. That the glory of this world in 
the end is appearance leaves the world more 
glorious, if we feel it is a show of some fuller 
splendour ; but the sensuous curtain is a decep- 
tion and a cheat, if it hides some colourless 
movement of atoms, some spectral woof of 
impalpable abstractions, or unearthly ballet of 
bloodless categories. Though dragged to such 
conclusions, we cannot embrace them. Our 
principles may be true, but they are not reality. 
They no more make the whole which commands 
our devotion than some shredded dissection of 
human tatters is that warm and breathing 
beauty of flesh which our hearts found 
delightful.” 


These intellectual virtues are overbalanced 
by great defects—petulance in controversy, a 
‘* cocksureness’’ inappropriate to the subject, 
a constant bias towards the unmeaning, a 
positive aversion to the useful. We may 
safely leave to the reader the amusing task of 
verifying our first imputation. As to the 
second point, in addition to what we have to 
say under another heading, we may instance 
the writer’s ruling, in the matter of disjunctive 
propositions, that the alternatives are rigidly 
exclusive, and his dictum that hypotheticals 
cannot be reduced to categoricals. In support 
of the sweeping condemnation contained in 
our last counts, we will adduce our author’s 
treatment of Probabilities. He himself pro- 
vokes comparison with an eminent English 
logician who has recently handled the same 
subject. We venture to predict that the 
comparison will redound to the honour of the 
Material Logie in the opinion of anyone who 
has studied the subject. He who reads Mr. 
Venn after the older authorities will find, 
not, of course, the mathematical physics of a 
Laplace, yet something of the grain and fibre 
of the solid sciences, something tangible which 
can be seized by the imagination and built 
into the memory and become the basis of 
action. But he who has apprehended Laplace 
and Mr. Venn will find in Mr. Bradley 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to lay hold upon 
Everything melts away, except, indeed, what 
all the text-books have copied from Laplace or 
what has been originally observed by Mr. 
Venn. Mr. Bradley on the Petersburgh 
problem and the implicated conception of 
infinity may remind us of Hegel’s memorable 
criticism of the Newtonian astronomy. Yet it is 
this notion of infinity, the ‘‘ spurious infinite” 
as, if we indulged in retaliation, we should 
term it, that the writer has elsewhere opposed 
to the principle of maximum utility. Cer- 
, tainly his difficulties about “ realising a perish- 








ing series” of pleasure will not weigh much 
with anyone who is capable of considering that 
they are equally applicable to the sums of 
energy as of pleasure; and that it would be 
equally possible by a parity of Hegelian reason- 
ing to quibble away the first principles of 
Physics or of Morals. It is not to be expected 
that logical speculations can all be brought 
to the touchstone of physical science. But it 
may be strongly suspected—and examples from 
Greek and Gierman metaphysics corroborate 
the presumption—that he who is conspicuously 
deficient in what Pascal calls netteté @esprit 
in dealing with subjects admitting of precision, 
will be much more egregiously incompetent 
to analyse the blurred phenomena of the 
inner world. It would therefore be no matter 
of surprise if the prolonged polemic against 
the Association theory were merely a strife of 
words. What if the Experience school does 
not attach importance to the point which 
Mr. Bradley fastens on and labours at—that 
‘particular images are recalled by, and unite 
with, particular images:” ‘the ideas which 
are recalled according to these laws are par- 
ticular existences. Individual atoms are the 
units of association.” 

It is thus that at another point he seeks to 
win a cheap triumph over the Inductive Logic 
by attacking a position which nobody is con- 
cerned to defend—that ‘its processes, exact 
as the strictest syllogism, surrender themselves 
to the direction of Canons reputed no less 
severe than Barbara.’”? That such is not the 
accredited interpretation of Mill’s methods is 
sufficiently evidenced by the able exposition of 
Mr. Alfred Sidgwick. That the methods are 
not cut and dry ‘their author himself,” as 
Mr. Sidgwick says, ‘‘expended labour in 
showing.’ Mr. Bradley has expended labour 
in fighting with shadows. 

To conclude, if talking about words and 
thinking about thought is the end of life, this 
is indeed a golden volume. But if use anda 
reference to happiness should direct even our 
studies, if transcendental metaphysics are to be 
valued as a sort of poetry, then this work will 
rank, not high among contributions to science, 
not low in that species of literature which is 
dear to the utilitarian ‘‘ both for its grace and 
for its mystery.” F. Y. Epneeworrn. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Miss Vandeleur. 

vols. ( White.) 
The Violinist of the Quartier Latin. 

Curzon. In3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


An Open Foe. By Adeline Sergeant. 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Quintus Claudius. By Ernst Eckstein. From 
the German, by Clara Bell. (Triibner.) 
Newport. By George Parsons 

(Sampson Low.) 


Alter Ego. By Austen Pember. 


The Leavenworth Case. 
Green. (Strahan.) 


Mr. Saunpers is a practised and vigorous 
writer, whose books it is a pleasure to read. 
Miss Vandeleur introduces us to personages 
with some character in them, if the plot is 
not very striking or intricate. The hero is 
the scion of a noble house. Through a dis- 
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appointment in love he enlists as a private, 
and buries in oblivion the fact that he is the 
son of an earl, with a direct claim to the in- 
heritance himself. He goes through some 
rough service in Ireland in connexion with 
the Fenian rising and other matters, and 
secures promotion by his conspicuous bravery. 
But jealousy accomplishes his downfall; a 
superior officer purposely goads him into com- 
mitting an assault by the use of epithets 
which no man can bear unmoved. The court- 
martial finds him guilty of striking his superior 
officer, and condemns him to fifty lashes and 
imprisonment for a year with hard labour. 
Although his family discover him in time to 
procure a pardon from the Queen, they would 
have been too late to save him from the more 
ignominious part of his punishment had not 
a technical error been discovered in the pro- 
ceedings, which vitiates the finding. One of 
England’s “ gilded youth” is said to have 
passed through some of these experiences, an 
officer of rank having furnished Mr. Saunders 
with the details. How the hero comes safely 
through his troubles, and how, for love of 
Miss Vandeleur, he relinquishes his right to 
the earldom, and thus saves the honour of the 
family by leaving his foster-brother in posses- 
sion, the reader must discover for himself. 
Notwithstanding some minor faults of con- 
struction, the novel, as a whole, shows to 
advantage beside many of its contemporaries. 
By-the-way, as the author is apparently a 
passionate lover of flowers, and writes with 
real eloquence about them, it isa pity that 
the printer has misspelt the names of the 
only two species of French roses mentioned. 


‘* Cease, liars, murderers, or I shall tear out 
your vile tongues by the roots.” ‘ Give us 
no more of your damned snivelling, or by the 
thunders of hell V’ll cut your throat.” These 
sentences will show that Mr. Curzon has a 
very fair command of what sailors call ‘ lan- 
guage.” The first is spoken by an English 
baronet, who, when somewhat angry with two 
of the villains of the story, intimates also that 
he should “scatter their brains upon the 
floor”? did he not know that they were mad. 
The second sentence is spoken by the rascal- 
in-chief, and when the reader learns how many 
rascals there are he will understand the dis- 
tinction in villainy achieved by the speaker. 
The novel generally is almost beyond criticism, 
and certainly reveals more than its fair share 
of crudity and inexperience. Although the 
heroine is kept on the stage pretty well all 
through, there is nothing about her as ‘the 
violinist of the Quartier Latin” until some 
way into the third volume. She is a remark- 
able being, however, and might turn ‘‘ Ouida ”’ 
and others speechless with envy. Her real 
name is Adrienne St. Clair, but she goes out 
to the East to personate the dead daughter of 
Sir Arthur Hildyard, Governor of the Straits 
Settlement. She comes with him to Europe, 
and in Paris gets engaged to a Russian prince. 
The reader must learn for himself how the 
bubble bursts, and she flies from Sir Arthur's 
home. Besides being the violinist of the 
Quartier Latin, she writes an opera, and plays 
the chief character in it herself. At another 
time we find her as an artist, “ putting the 
finishing touches to a large painting of the 
interior of San Giovanni Laterano.’’ She had 
only just before been at death’s door from a 
very serious illness, but so marvellous were 





her powers of recovery that we are glad to 
find ‘‘ the breeze from the garden soon fanned 
a cheek as rounded as Hebe’s.”” This is a most 
astonishing book. Let Mr. Curzon console 
himself with this admission when he hears the 
works of George Eliot and others praised for 


qualities different from his own. 


The only fault to be found with An Open 
Foe is its extraordinary complexity of interests. 
The reader who is determined to master the in- 
trigues of the plot, as well as the multiplicity 
of the characters and the relations they bear to 
each other, had better take a note-book (and we 
should recommend that it be not too small), 
wherein he could take stock of what has been 
done in each division of the work. Otherwise, 
we fear that he will not be able to give a 
satisfactory account of the narrative when he 
comes to the close of the third volume. The 
plot is in many respects interesting when 
fairly mastered; but many will regard it as 
an objection that the real hero does not make 
his appearance early enough. It may be, 
however, that the author holds a different 
opinion from ourselves as to who should be 
regarded as the hero. The literary merit of 
An Open Foe is much beyond the average, and 
affords hope of excellent work from the 
writer. With a less crowded canvas, she 
will be able to bring into play important 
qualities which are here only foreshadowed. 


The graphic pen of Dr. Eckstein never 
showed to greater advantage than in his 
Quintus Claudius, a romance of Imperial 
Rome. The glory and the shame of the 
Eternal City in her period of decadence 
are drawn with a vivid pencil. Domitian, 
the infamous Emperor, and Domitia, his 
voluptuous wife, are portraits as strongly 
individualised as any we have recently met 
with in fiction. Love, glory, enterprise, 
religion, are the themes which the author 
handles with power and skill, passing from 
one to the other with a masterly rapidity. 
The sufferings of the Nazarenes, whose faith 
is espoused by the noble hero of the book, 
are related in a moving manner. Dr. Eckstein’s 
style is realistic, without being spasmodic ; and 
his notes are almost as valuable as they are 
voluminous. The merit of Mdme. Clara Bell 
as a translator is so well known that she 
needs no commendation. 


Fashionable American life at Newport may 
not deeply interest English readers, but Mr. 
Lathrop’s book has some excellent situations, 
which are well managed. It also contains a 
tragic love-story with certain novel elements 
in it—a thing praiseworthy in itself, con- 
sidering the paucity of new incidents in 
fiction nowadays. Altogether, the reader is 
tolerably certain to feel drawn towards at 
least. three of the characters in Mr. Lathrop’s 
latest composition. 


The writer of Alter Eyo exhibits a capacity 
for both humour and pathos. The only 
danger is lest his humour should degenerate 
into flippancy. The life of the hero of the 
present sketch is exceedingly well depicted ; 
he is just one of those erring mortals, more 
sinned against than sinning, dear to the heart 
of Thackeray. The surface moralists of the 
world misunderstand them, and cannot trace 
the noble aspiration and charity which move 
them. Some of the characters are amusingly 
sketched, notably the Vicar’s wife, a sancti- 





monious formalist, who was in the habit of 
‘hailing the Almighty as if He were a cab 
or an omnibus.” When she discovers Ouida’s 
Two Flags among her stepson’s books, she 
writes angrily to him, ‘‘Z have read it, and 
consider it a most dangerous book; I have 
therefore burnt it.” It is, perhaps, not sur- 
prising that the young man does not take 
kindly to the religion of his home when he 
is prayed for as “‘a worm,” “a lost pearl,” 
and other epithets which prove his hardened 
and reprobate condition. Mr. Pember cer- 
tainly possesses vivacity, and after his trial 
ei he should produce something unusually 
good. 


The Leavenworth Case is an exciting story 
of a murder of which any one of four persons 
may be suspected from the outset. The secret 
is kept well in hand, except, perhaps, in one 
place, which almost led us on the right track, 
but the writer recovered herself and deepened 
the mystery. The only objection to the book 
from the point of view of narrative is that it is 
concerned wholly with a crime and its detec- 
tion. It would have been better to give the 
reader something more by way of arelief. The 
scene of the murder is laid in New York, and 
the author’s American phrases are objection- 
able now and then. More than once the word 
as is used when that is intended—I do not 
know as I was greatly surprised,” &c. 

G. Baryerr Suita. 








RECENT VERSE, 


Poems. By John Sibree. (Triibner.) This 
little volume is apparently a reprint, with 
some additions, of poems that appeared in 
two lesser volumes published a year or two 
ago. What we said of the poems then is fully 
applicable to them now. Some of them have 
merit, and in thought and imagination they 
are superior to much minor poetry. ‘‘ Fancy” 
—a quasi-mystical embodiment of the poetic 
genius—is, pethaps, the best thing in the book. 
If it suffers from a defect it is inaccuracy in 
philosophy. Fancy is the mystic lady who 
alone represents the genius of poetry. Imagina- 
tion is unrecognised, save as synonymous with 
Fancy. The critics of eighty years ago who 
made so much of the radical distinction between 
these two would also have made short work of 
Mr. Sibree’s classification of the authors of 
‘* Faustus”’ and ‘‘ Childe Harold,” ‘‘ The Sky- 
lark” and ‘‘ Endymion” and ‘The Ancient 
Mariner.” ‘‘Unto One of the Least” is a 
quasi-mystical embodiment of the principle of 
charity. It lacks definiteness and conclusive- 
ness, but is otherwise somewhat beautiful, 
being pathetic where it is realistic. ‘‘ Ellen 
Carew,” described as a legend of the West, is 
a story of a supernatural appearance inter- 
woven with disappointed love. This also lacks 
definiteness. In short, Mr. Sibree seems not to 
have realised the limitations of his power. He 
has the fancy which he apotheosises, bat he 
lacks imagination of that higher order which is 
essential to the invention of symbol and to 
tales resting on supernatural machinery. He 
has a philosophical poem entitled ‘‘To the 
Age.” We have no love of a poem of which 
the subject itself is not peculiarly and ex- 
clusively poetic. Each of the arts has some- 
thing that it can do better than its sister arts, 
though every art may borrow from all the 
others. In the same way, each of the depart- 
ments of literature has its special function, 
though it may, without offence, sometimes 
trespass upon the functions of its neighbours. 
Mr. Sibree wishes to defend optimistic views, 
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but he has done this much more intelligibly in 
the prose note whick accompanies his poem than 
in the poem itself. 


Primroses. (Griffith & Farran.) This is an 
elegy on the Earl of Beaconsfield. It is designed 
as “a tribute to the greatness of the man whose 
life was of too heroic a stature to be adequately 
delineated in the cold and exact language of 
prose.” The anonymous writer’s contempt of 
prose for uses so exalted as his thought and 
theme require reminds us of the sublime con- 
tempt of all language which we sometimes find 
in the wise folks who tell us that words are 
powerless to express their feelings. Just as 
words served Shakspere, however, for the utter- 
ance of his emotion, so the ‘‘ cold and exact 
language of sone ” has hitherto served the 
world for all that required to be said of Lord 
Beaconsfield. We much fear that the eulogy of 
the author of the present elegy will not add 
sensibly to the heroic stature which it is meant 
to panegyrise. With the narrative part of the 
poem that tells the story, often prosaic enough, 
we fear, of the early life of the subject, are 
interwoven a number of lyrical pieces entitled 
‘‘The Songs of the People.” These strike us as 
by no means wanting in force, fervour, pathos, 
and rugged beauty. We regret to say, how- 
ever, that in their present connexion they seem 
to be open to an objection which two lines of 
the ‘‘ Primroses”’ help us to formulate— 

‘* But these remarks, as counsel might observe, 

Have no connexion with my client’s case.”’ 


Onnalinda: a Romance. (New York: Putnam.) 
This long poem, half-epic, half-dramatic,in form, 
is intended to champion the cause of the Indian 
against the policy of extermination which the 
Department of the Interior in the United States 
Government appears to be practising even yet, 
despite the best that Fenimore Cooper and 
writers of his class and of his sympathies could 
do. That there is danger of the annihilation of 
what remnant still remains of the Indian race is 
sufficiently obvious; and, in the absence of 
authentic data whereby to judge of the cruelties 
attributed to the fugitive tribes, itis not easy to 
form a judgment of the policy of thx Govern- 
ment. It is conceivable that in some blind way 
the Indians feel their best instincts outraged by 
the encroachments of the white man. The 
sacred bones of their forefathers may be 
ploughed up by the builders of cities ; and this 
act, and all such acts, done unwittingly by the 
white races, may constitute atrocities in the eyes 
of the Indians which explain and palliate, if they 
do not atone for, the brutal massacres sometimes 
committed by wandering tribes. Indeed, there 
may be more deliberate and wanton outrage 
chargeable to the intruder on the Indians’ 
territory. Onnalinda records the legendary 
achievements of the Iroquois princess whose 
adroitness baffled the French general and 
whose beauty fascinated Capt. Stark in the 
invasion of the Genesee Valley. Naturally the 
meagre legend has undergone considerable 
suplification, and now ends in the most ap- 
proved fashion of a society novel, by the 
pacification of the black chieftain and the dis- 
covery of noble Saxon relations for the beautiful 
princess. The lines of the poem run smoothly 
enough, and have an occasional felicity of form. 
Perhaps the gravest fault of the poem as a 
whole is slowness of movement. 


Prairie Pictures. By John Cameron Grant. 
(Longmans.) We did not greatly care for Mr. 
Grant’s last book, A Year of Life, chiefly, 
perhaps, because its Preface seemed to exhibit 
a good deal of pretentiousness that was scarcely 
justified by the work itself. But the sonnets 
¢ ntained in that volume were much better than 
the critical disquisition which accompanied 
them; and we were able to commend them 
for some grasp of style, some fluency and 
force, if not for that special excellence of 








rounded and perfected presentment which 
makes a good sonnet one of the best, as it 
is also one of the most difficult, forms of verse. 
We do not find that Mr. Grant’s later sonnets 
are an advance upon his earlier ones; but the 
present volume has a distinct freshness of theme 
which is agreeable to the mind weary of 
the worn-out subjects of much modern verse. 
The poems are chiefly descriptive of Canadian 
life and scene, and are vigorous and graphic as 
poems, as well as interesting and valuable as 
glimpses of things that are strange to us. We 
trust the time is not far distant when the 
younger poets will see what the older poets 
have always recognised—that it is as much their 
business as it i: the busiress of the historian 
or the essayist not to begin to write until 
they are quite sure that they have something to 
say, of necessity better than physical or meta- 
physical, psychological or even potological, 
accounts of themselves. There is one poem in 
Mr. Grant’s book which seems to us to be no 
less touching in its simple rugged treatment 
than fine in its virile beauty of subject. It is 
entitled, ‘‘ Done his Duty—and more,” and is 
the story of an engine-driver who sees a goods 
train coming down upon the train he drives, 
and, to save his passengers, uncouples his 
engine, charges and upsets the approaching 
train, and loses his own life as a sacrifice to 
duty. 


The Daisy Chain. By Baroness Swift. (Venice. ) 
It is not easy to express an opinion on the merits 
of the poems in this little Venetian publication, 
which, having been privately printed, is dedicated 
tothe Queen of Italy. The work is composed about 
equally of original lyrics and translations. The 
latter are chiefly from Goethe, Heine, and Her- 
der, with occasional fragments from Victor 
Hugo and from Spanish and Italian poetry. The 
versions of ‘‘ Mignon” and ‘‘The Erl King” 
may be said to reproduce the substance of the 
original poems with accuracy and effect. The 
lyrics of Heine fare less well at the poetess’s 
hands. The airy delicacy of Heine’s touch can 
only be imitated by a hand almost equally deft. 
The original verses are always well meant, 
and often pretty as to general idea. Where 
they fail is perhaps in finish. The authoress 
might do well to put herself in training for 
maturer products by a study of the metrical arts. 
Her present volume is suffused with a com- 
mendable poetic sentiment. 


The Poetical Works of John Brent. In 2 vols, 
(Kent.) It would appear that Mr. Brent him- 
self prepared these two luxurious volumes for the 
press, but that, as he died before their publica- 
tion, his executors have carried out his wishes 
in respect of them. It is always an ungracious 
thing to disparage a writer who is newly taken 
from us, and, indeed, in this instance, we feel 
no desire to do so. The poems are for the most 
part greatly in advance of the average verse 
which falls to the lot of the present critic to 
review. They have a smooth fluency, an easy 
grace, a certain excellence of directness and 
charm of simplicity. We do not find that the 
author’s materials had ever mastered him, nor do 
we find that he had mistaken ideas of the sub- 
jects proper to poetry, or an exaggerated sense 
of his own powers to deal with the themes which 
he had proposed to himself. ‘‘ Atalanta ” is no 
unworthy production; ‘‘ Winnie” is a sweet 
little idyll ; and some of the shorter lyrics have 
qualities of beauty. We should be disposed to 
say that, as a minor singer, Mr. Brent deserves 
to stand well with the public. Verse of the 
same merit made considerable repu‘ations for 
men and women sixty to eighty yearsago. The 
number of reasonably good writers has in- 
creased enormously since then, and what 
strikes us as curious is that there is thought 
to remain any place in literature for Mr. 





Brent’s ‘‘ Poeti Works.” We fear that, 





good as some of his works are, there must 
be few persons, even among such as are thor- 
oughly well informed on literary subjects, who 
have so much as heard Mr. Brent’s name. 

Anima Christi. By J. 8. Fletcher. (Brad- 
ford: Fletcher.) Unless we have failed to 
catch the drift of this volume, it is a sort of 
psychological study, intended to afford a view 
of the workings of the author’s soul in the 
development of faith. Beginning with what 
we fear is a cheap, if not vulgar, type of 
scepticism, the writer is landed at last, mainly 
through the sorrows incident to the death of a 
devout wife, in the most reposeful belief in the 
religion of the cross. The term we apply to 
the latter condition is certainly not intended to 
convey anything more than a just idea of the 
type of Christianity which Mr. Fletcher ulti- 
mately espouses. There may well be some 
difference of opinion as to the value of this 
dramatic method of working out a problem in 
psychology ; but there can be none as to the 
way in which it is done. So much rough-shod 
metre we have not often met with even among 
the lesser poets. 


Tlaria, and other Poems. By Ernle 8S. W. 
Johnson. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) This 
little book shows considerable feeling for beauty 
in external nature, but no great hold of human 
passion. The glamour and mystery of the 
world have taken hold of the writer’s imagina- 
tion. His way of looking upon life is what we 
would call scenic, as distinguished from dra- 
matic, meaning that he sees things in the mass, 
and generally with a veil of sentiment between 
him and them—not individually, and with, as it 
were, a bright light penetrating and surround- 
ing every object. The following sonnet is fairly 
representative of the body of the book; the 
teuth line is very weak, but the last line has a 
fine ring on our ear :— 

‘In the ripe heyday of the summer's height 
A blighting sadness falls from cloudless skies, 
And souls which inward peer with curious 


eyes 
Find fairest dreams the prey of foulest night. 
Allurement cheats, and like a bubble breaks, 
Unstable even in memory, though in sight 
How far out-matching absent fancy’s might 
To paint the contour of her roseate cheeks. 
What broken work is this, which breaks the 
hearts 
Of poets in their early manhood? Doom 
For generous breath how hard, to leave the 
bloom 
Of fond enticing charm ere youth departs, 
From Juliet’s garden through sad Elsinore 
Driven to Cordelia’s tomb on the lone moor.”’ 
Six Pieces for Recitation. By Harding Cox. 
(Griffith & Farran.) The poems appear to be 
well adapted for public recitation. They are 
dramatic, and they are written with c»mula- 
tive effect of incident ending sensationally, as 
a rule, and leaving the emotion at its highest 
pitch. Quite the best in the little collection is 
the piece entitled ‘‘The Murder,” in which a 
costermonger tells in the language of White- 
chapel the story of how he came to murder his 
wife. The theme looks unpromising, but the 
sympathy is skilfully managed in the murderer's 
favour, and the pathos is of that rude and 
simple kind ee usually proves contagious 
among an audience. 


Windows of the Church, Echoes from Theoeritus, 
Cytisus and Galingale. By Edward C. Lefroy. 
(Blackheath: Burnside.) The three booklets of 
sonnets bearing severally the above names seem 
to us of very remarkable merit. Rarely in- 
deed do we meet with so much knowledge and 
love of nature as some of the sonnets in the 
first of the three exhibit, and rarely has the 
great pastoral poet been so freely transmuted 
without loss of his spell. It is Mr. Lefroy’s 
distinction that his material never masters him, 





and of the difficulties of the form of art he has 
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chosen he hides away almost every trace. His 

sonnets are about as little laboured as Mrs. 

Browning’s, to whose Portuguese series a few 

of the best bear a fine affinity. A breezy 

healthfulness of thought and feeling plays 
around a poem like this :— 
‘* Here is the hill-top. Look! Not moor or fen, 
Not wood or pastures, circles round the steep ; 
But houses upon houses, thousand-deep, 
The merchant’s palace and the pauper’s den. 
We are alone,—beyond all human ken ; 

Only the birds are with us and the sheep. 

We are alone ; and yet one giant’s-leap 
Would land us in the flood of hurrying men. 
If e’er I step from out that turbid stream 

To spend an hour in thought, I pass it here: 
For good it is across our idlest dream 

To see the light of manhood shining clear ; 
And solitude is sweetest, as I deen, 

When half-a-million hearts are beating near.’’ 
Mr. Lefroy’s sonnets ought to be better known. 
In substance they resemble those of Charles 
Tennyson Turner. 


Poems. By Patty Honeywood. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) The best that we can say of 
this little book is that it exhibits a measure 
of taste, and shows that the author has a 
certain susceptibility to sentiment of the 
humbler kind. Possibly there are vast numbers 
of young ladies in the world who have this 
susceptibility moderately developed. That 
every young lady so endowed does not appear 
as a poet is perhaps due in equal parts to the 
susceptibility to humour which saves so many 
from treacherous pitfalls and to the sheer 
inability of others to overcome technical diffi- 
culties—in short, to rhyme. Miss Patty Honey- 
wood’s volume is much simpler and _ less 
pretentious, and fully as pleasant and quite as 
valuable, as some of the bardic productions 
of most of the poets of the other sex. Her 
book is dedicated to Lord Wolseley, to whom 
she offers a poetic address, 


The Lily of the Lyn, and other Poems. By 
H. J. Skinner. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
The longest poem in this book is a narra- 
tive called ““A Song of the Sea.” It is 
a sort of combination of ‘‘Enoch Arden” 
and ‘‘ Dora,” with the intermixture of some 
original treachery. We fear we must say that 
the story does not carry us along as we read it. 
When the poet’s aim is story-telling, his 
first business is to avoid everything that im- 
pedes the action. Mr. Skinner had probably 
not quite made up his mind as to whether it 
was his function to tell a story or to use a 
story. The difference between these two will 
at once gre when Scott’s poetic romances 
are placed side by side with Keats’s ‘‘ Endy- 
mion.” Our young poets can hardly hope for 
success in narrative verse until they see clearly 
what it is that they are doing. r. Skinner 

ives us some “‘ Stanzas to Maud” which are 
ull of passion. ‘The Lily of the Lyn” has 
more of the spirit of Heathcliff in Emily 
Bronté’s weird and unreal, but powerful, ro- 
mance than commends itself to our sympathy. 
This may be best described as female Byronism. 
There is a good deal too much of it in modern 
minor poetry. 

Two Gallian Laments. By E. St. John- 
Brenon. (Reeves & Turner.) This author is 
not under the reproach of a vague female 
Byronism. There is no lack of shrill vehemence 
of speech in these ‘‘Laments.” The first of 
them is a “Lament on Republican France,” 
intended as a reply to Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Ode 
on Republican France;” the second is a 
**Lament on the Death of Napoleon III.,” 
which, though printed in 1873, is now “ for the 
first time given to the world.’ It must be said 
that ‘‘the world” to which such poems are 
*‘given” has a bad trick of looking the gift 
horses in the mouth. The lament on the de- 
generacy of France consequent upon the 





proclamation of the Republic is prefaced by 
an extract from a speech by the author to the 
electors of Gloucester. ‘‘Shall we have a 
Republic ?”’ it asks, and then replies: 


‘‘ No, gentlemen, revolution is poison. . . . Revo- 
lutionism standing on the precipice of that abyss 
which yawns for the annihilation of the State of 
England, and the archangel of our British Consti- 
tution shrieking out, in his might and in his power 
to our hearts—Beware, ye men of England.” 
We are sorry to observe that the author has 
himself usurped the office of the archangel in 
question, for listen to “shrieking out” like 
this :— 
“‘ An Emperor smitten, not slain, 
Smitten sore by the treason of knaves, 

Thou shalt rise, O Napoleon, to crush, 

*Neath thy heel those abortions of slaves ; 
*Neath thy heel shalt thou crush them to death, 
Them who have poisoned with pestilent breath 
The good thou hast done for thy beautiful France 
In the days of thy might and magnificence.” 


It is hardly wonderful that the poor man 
deserved a ‘‘Lament” after a dose like this. 
It is nothing to the author, evidently, that his 
silly prophecy was falsified. 


Later Life Jottings. By R. R. Bealey. 
(Manchester: Tubbs, Brook, & Chrystal.) This 
is an unambitious volume of verse, partly 
rustic, chiefly homely. Mr. Bealey is in the 
fortunate position of having no ‘‘ message” 
and belonging to no ‘“‘school.’”” We would be 
sorry to disparage either messages or schools 
in the abstract; but in the concrete they are 
sometimes dread things to encounter. A series 
of ‘‘Short Thoughts” of the nature of epi- 
grams in prose and verse close the book. The 
best ‘‘ short thought ” we can find is this :— 


*¢ As dew is to rain, 
So poetry to prose,— 
Both water, but ’twere vain 
The difference to disclose. 
Who sees it, sees it plain, 
Who sees not, blindness shows.’’ 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. SwInBuRNE, we hear, is likely before long 
to bring out a new volume of critical essays. 


Messrs. MacmiIttan & Co. will publish on 
June 1 the first volume of a new library edition 
of the works of the Poet Laureate, to be com- 
pleted in seven volumes, issued monthly, at five 
shillings each. A limited edition on hand-made 
paper will be issued, in sets only, at the rate of 
half-a-guinea a volume. 


THE announcement made some weeks ago of 
the title of Mr. Browning’s new volume, Seriora, 
has led some of his readers to believe that it is 
in the press. But this is not the case. The 
MS. has not yet left the author’s hands. It will 
probably not be finished much before the end 
of the season, and may not be ready even then. 


Mr. BROWNING has made slight revisions in 
many of his poems in the forthcoming new 
cheap edition of his two volumes of Selections, 
Mr. Grant White has set Mr. Furnivall and his 
fellows of the Browning Society a good ex- 
ample by collating at least one former happy 
change in ‘“ Bishop Blougram,” where the old 
line, 

“While the great bishop rolled him out his 
mind,”’ 

appeared in 1880 as 

‘* While the great bishop rolled him out a mind, 

Long rumpled, till creased consciousness lay smooth.’’ 
which Mr. Grant White well calls ‘“‘a very 
fine example of that concentrated form of ex- 
pression, and that bold mastery of metaphor, in 
which Browning alone of all poets approaches, 
and frequently approaches, Shakspere.”’ 


Mr. BROWNING is so well pleased with Miss 





Ethel Harraden’s musical setting of his ‘‘ Wilt 
thou change too?” the first section of 
‘* James Lee’s Wife,” which we mentioned last 
week, that he has given her leave to set any 
others of his poems that she likes. But why 
does not Mr. Browning set his own poems to 
music? His powers in that way have been 
known since his youth. He must have his own 
tune for every poem he has written. Why will 
he not give them to the world? Who will get 
them out of him for us, as Lady Cowper got 
‘* Balaustion’s Adventure,” as his pretty, flatter- 
ing dedication to that poem says ? 


WE hear that Mr. J. A. Symonds is engaged 
— anew work, which will shortly be com- 
pleted. It consists of a treatise upon Latin 
Mediaeval Student Songs, the Goliardic litera- 
ture of the twelfth century, also known as 
Carmina Burana or Carmina Vagorum. Mr. 
Symonds has translated a large portion of these 
songs into rhyming metres corresponding closely 
with the originals. Hitherto none of these 
poems, with one exception, he believes, have 
found their way into English verse. The whole 
of his work is intended to be a study of the 
earliest Renaissance. 


WE understand that the MS. of Prof. F. W. 
Newman’s book on the origin of Christianity 
has been sent to the printer. 


‘““A Roman SinGceER,” by Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford, which has been running through the 
Atlantic Monthly, will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. on May 20. 


Messrs. IsBISTER will published next week a 
work on Contemporary Socialism, by Mr. John 
Rae. It contains an exposition and criticism 
of scientific socialism, as taught by Lassalle 
and Marx, of what is called ‘‘ Socialism of the 
Chair,” of Christian Socialism, and of Nihilism ; 
and a special chapter is devoted to Mr. Henry 
George. 


Pror. Hates’ forthcoming volume of re- 
printed papers will be entitled Essays and Notes 
on Shakespeare. It will appear this month. 


Mr. FIisHER UNWIN has in the press a new 
volume of verse by Mr. Ernest Radford, which 
will be published under the title of Measured 
Steps. 

TuHeE long-expected volume of Proleyomena to 
the eighth edition of Tischendorff’s New Testa- 
ment will be published this month by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate. It has been written by 
Dr. Caspar René Gregory, of Leipzig, with the 
assistance of the late Prof. Ezra Abbot, of 
Harvard, who died only last March. Pretixed 
is a short Life of Tischendorf, and the history of 
the tcxt includes a collation of the two recent 
editions of Tregelles and of Westcott and Hort. 
This volume deals only with the uncial MSS. ; 
the cursives, with the early versions and the 
ecclesiastical writers, are reserved for another 
volume. 


THE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge will publish during May the following 
works:—In the series entitled ‘‘ Dawn of 
European Literature,” Anglo-Saxon Literature, 
by Prof. Earle; in the series ‘‘ Early Britain,” 
Norman Britain, by the Rev. W. Hunt; in 
‘‘Non-Christian Religious Systems,” Buddhism 
in China, by Prof. 8. Beal; in ‘‘The Home 
Library,” Thoughts «ud Character : being Selec- 
tions from the Writings of the Author of the 
Schénberg-Cotta Family; in ‘The People’s 
Library,” Biographies of Working-men, by Mr. 
Grant Allen; also The Guild of Good Life: a 
Narrative of Domestic Health and Economy, by 
Dr. B. W. Richardson; Thrift and Independence, 
by the Rev. W. Lewery Blackley ; and, among 
other miscellaneous books, John Wiclif, his Life 
and Times, by Canon Pennington ; Life of John 
Wycliffe, by F. D. Matthew ; Our Maories, by 
the late Lady Martin; Lettice, by Mrs, Moles- 
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worth; Modern Egypt: its Witness to Christ, 
by the Rev. H. B. Ottley ; Types and Antitypes 
of Our Lord, with illuminations from thirteenth- 
century missals and other sources; and Chris- 
tianity Judged by its Fruits, by the Rev. Dr. C. 
Croslegh. 


A CONTRIBUTION to the literature of criminal 
trials is about to be published by Mr. Thos. D. 
Morison, of Glasgow. The work gives a general 
view of the resurrectionists in Scotland, with a 
special account of the Burke and Hare tragedies 
in Edinburgh, bringing out the social, legal, 

nd medical bearings of the case. The writer 
is Mr. George MacGregor, author of T’he His- 
tory of Glasgow, and editor of the Collected 
Writings of Dougal Graham. 


Messrs. CAssELL & Co. have made arrange- 
ments with the directors of the Great Western 
Railway Company for the production of an 
official illustrated Guide to that railway, which 
will be published next month at one shilling. 
It will be illustrated with engravings, a com- 
plete series of route maps, and ‘“‘bird’s-eye 
view ” maps printed in colours. 

Messrs. Hamitton, ADAms, & Co. will pub- 
lish at an early date a Wordsworth Birthday 
Book, compiled by Mr. J. R. Tutin, of Hull, which 
has been in the press for some time. It will 
have a portrait of the poet in his twenty-eighth 
year. 


Messrs. GrirrirH & FarRAN have in the 
ress a narrative of a walking-tour in France, 
entitled Through Auvergne on Foot, by Mr. 
Edward Barker. 


Messrs. 8. W. Sitver & Co. will shortly 
publish, at the office of the Colonies and 
India, a Handbook to Canada, compiled by Mr. 
E. Hepple Hall. 


WE understand that the article on ‘‘ The 
Censorship of the Stage” in the current number 
of the Westminster Review is written by Mr. 
William Archer. It gives a history of the sub- 
ject, with special reference to the Report of 
the*Select Committee of 1866, and concludes 
with a strong appeal in favour of freedom. 


WE may also mention that the article in the 
current number of the Quarterly on ‘‘ Lauder- 
dale and the Restoration in Scotland” is 
written by Mr. Osmund Airy, who, as our 
readers know, is editing a valuable collection 
of Lauderdale papers for the Camden Society. 


Miss M. E. CurisTI£ is contributing to the 
Journal of Education a series of novelettes on 
subjects of school and university life, the first 
instalment of which, ‘‘ Monsieur du Beau: a 
Lesson in Deportment,” appears in the current 
number. 


At the sale in Bath last Tuesday of the 
library of Mr. Sheppard, of Keyford House, 
Frome, the British Museum acquired for 
£14 14s. an illuminated MS. of Bracton’s De 
Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae which is 
dated 1260, and therefore contemporary with 
the author. At the same sale a volume of 
English Chronicles, printed at Antwerp in 1493, 
was sold for £32 11s.; Barker’s royal folio 
edition of the Bible (1583), in the original 
binding, £4 12s. ; and several County Histories 
also fetched good prices. 


Pror. W. Rosertson Situ will give a 
discourse on ‘‘Mohammedan Mahdis” on 
Friday next, May 9, at the Royal Institution. 


At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held-on April 26, the following papers 
were read :—‘‘ A Defence of the Historical ‘ In- 
accuracies’ of Henry VITII.,’”’ by Miss Florence 
W. Herapath; ‘‘The Burning of the Globe 
Theatre, 1613,” by the Rev. H. P. Stokes; 
and ‘‘ Buckingham and Shakspere,” by Mr. 
John Taylor. 


WE learn from the Calcutta Englishman that 








the Black Hole, which was excavated not long 
ago for a short time, and of which the actual 
floor and walls were exposed, has now been 
filled in and paved over with stone slabs. A 
tablet of white marble, bearing the following 
inscription, is ready to be fixed in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood :—‘‘ The stone pavement 
near this marks the position and size of the 
prison cell in Old Fort William, known to 
history as the Black Hole of Calcutta.” 


THE famous house ‘‘ zum rothen Schilde” in 
the Judengasse of Frankfort, where the founder 
of the Rothschild family was born in 1743, is 
about to be demolished for the sake of public 
improvements. The Judengasse has for some 
time lost its old picturesqueness, though the 
piety of the Rothschilds has hitherto preserved 
their ‘‘Stammhaus” untouched. Even now 
they have attempted to restrain by legal pro- 
ceedings the action of the Frankfort munici- 
pality, but in vain. 


THE Literarisches Centralblatt of March 29 
contains reviews of several English books —Dr. 
Murray’s New English Dictionary, Dr. Martin- 
eau’s Study of Spinoza, Mr. W. Ross’s Early 
History of Land-holding among the Germans, 
and Mr. Wharton’s Etyma Graeca. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


‘‘In the Acapemy of April 26, writing of the 
Edinburgh tercentenary, you speak of the ‘strictly 
academical aspect of the gathering, removed 
equally from politics and from ecclesiasticism.’ 
This statement by no means conveys the universal 
impression, and is hardly, I think, consistent with 
the facts of the case. ‘Politics’ were, happily, 
absent, but the doings of the week were ushered in 
by a solemn religious service, attended, with every 
circumstance of pomp and dignity, by the univer- 
sity authorities and their distinguished guests ; one 
of the most important functions of the meeting, 
again, the conferring of degrees, was opened in 
Scottish fashion with prayer. Several of the 
foreign visitors were greatly struck by this practical 
blending of ‘sound learning and religious know- 
ledge.’ Count Saffi alluded to it publicly, and a 
distinguished Belgian professor remarked with re- 
gret that such express and united homage to 
religion, by such an assembly, would have been 
impossible in any other country in Europe.”’ 

We print the above out of consideration for our 
correspondent, though we need hardly say that 
he has mistaken our meaning. The absence of 
what is understood—at least in England—by 


“‘ecclesiasticism”’ is quite consistent with all 
that he writes. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


THE following is the result of the competi- 
tion instituted by the Critic for admission into 
an imaginary Academy of “ native American 
authors of the sterner sex” :—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 130 votes; James Russell Lowell, 128 ; 
John Greenleaf Whittier, 125; George Ban- 
croft, 121 ; William Dean Howells, 119; George 
William Curtis, 118; Thomas Bailey ‘Aldrich, 
111; Francis Bret Harte, 105; Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, 104; Richard Grant White, 
102; Edward Everett Hale, 100; George W. 
Cable, 87; Henry James, 86; S. L. Clemens 
(‘‘ Mark Twain’”’), 84; Charles Dudley Warner, 
84; Henry Ward Beecher, 83; James Freeman 
Clarke, 82; Richard Henry Stoddard, 82; 
William Dwight Whitney, 77; Walt Whitman, 
76; Asa Gray, 69; Noah Porter, 66; John 
Fiske, 62; Theodore D. Woolsey, 57; A. Bron- 
son Alcott, 55; Julian Hawthorne, 55; John 
Burroughs, 52; Mark Hopkins, 52; Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, 49; John G. Saxe, 49; 
Octavius Brooks Frothingham, 48 ; George P. 
Fisher, 47; Moses Coit Tyler, 45; Charles A. 
Dana, 44; Donald G. Mitchell, 41; Alexander 
Winchell, 38; Edwin P, Whipple, 37 ; George 











Parsons Lathrop, 36; W. W. Story, 36; 
Francis Parkman, 34. 


THE New York Publishers’ Weekly has taken 

a sort of plébiscite of American publishers on 
the subject of international copyright. Out of 
fifty-five replies, only three are opposed to any 
concession, and thirty-one support the Dors- 
heimer Bill. In short, 
“It is safe to say that the trade almost unani- 
mously favour international copyright; that two- 
thirds do not require manufacture in this country 
as a condition, though there is a strong feeling in 
Philadelphia and among some other houses in 
favour of such a clause as either a sine qua non or 
desirable ; that the passage of the Dorsheimer Bill 
would be welcomed by a large majority of the 
trade, and with a manufacturing clause and one or 
two less important modifications would receive 
almost unanimous support.’’ 

THE most recent édition de luxe announced in 
America is one of Pepys’s Diary, in ten volumes, 
printed from Mr. Mynor Bright’s transcription 
of 1875. The number of copies is limited to 
165. 

TuE American papers state that Mr. Andrew 
Lang has been appointed “editorial represen- 
tative” of Harper’s Monthly in England. 


ACCORDING to Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory, the total number of newspapers and 
periodicals of all kinds at present issued in the 
United States and Canada amounts to 13,402, 
being an increase of 1,600 in the last twelve 
months. 


A SECOND series is announced of ‘Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science,” specially devoted to Insti- 
tutions, Economics, and Politics. The series 
will appear, like the first, at monthly intervals, 
at the price of three dollars (12s.) for the whole ; 
and the first will be entitled New Methods of 
Studying History, by the editor-in-chief, Prof. 
Herbert B. Adams. The publishers in England 
are Messrs. Triibner. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us from Boston 
that a handsome square in that city has recently 
been named Copley Square in honour of the 
painter John Singleton Copley, who was a 
native of Boston. He adds that some differ- 
ence of opinion exists as to the right pronun- 
ciation of the name. Local opinion is in favour 
of ‘‘Copley,” but it is suggested that it is 
usually ‘‘ Copley” in England. We can assure 
him that English usage here follows American. 


Tue Nation of April 17, in a first review of 
Dr. Murray’s New English Dictionary, thus 
concludes :— 


‘It is an act of simple justice to say that, if this 
lexicon is completed on the plan on which it has 
been begun, it will take equal rank as regards its 
intrinsic excellence with the two great works pub- 
lished or publishing in French and German, and 
in many matters of detail will be superior to them 
both.’’ 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
LOVE’S TUTOR 
(Being the third idyll of Bion). 

Great Cypris stood by me still slumbering. 

Love like a child by her fair hand she led 

drowsy to earth, and just this word she said, 
‘Dear shepherd, take and teach my Love to sing,”’ 
and so departed. Many a pastoral thing 

(ah child !) as though he cared to learn I taught ; 

how Pan his pipe, the flute Athene wrought, 
Hermes the lyre, Apollo his sweet string. 
I taught, but of my words he took no heed, 

but himself sang such songs as lovers wot, 
and taught me all men long for passionately 
and Gods, and of his mother many a deed, — 

And all that I taught Love I clean forgot, 
but got by heart the lesson Love taught me. 


H, CC. BEECHING. 
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MAX MULLER ON BUDDHIST CHARITY. 


THE following is a summary of a lecture on 
‘‘ Buddhist Charity,” delivered by Prof. Max 
Miiller at the Kensington Town Hall on Thurs- 
day last, April 25, M. Clermont-Ganneau in 
the chair. It was the first of a series upon 
‘‘ The Charities of the World,” undertaken on 
behalf of the Metropolitan Society for Befriend- 
ing Young Servants. 

T come in obedience to a promise which I had 
given because I always sympathise with those who 
have the courage to do small things. The work of 
the Society for Befriending Young Servants was 
such hopeless and yet such hopeful work, The 
= in which it must be undertaken is that of the 
child who tried to pick up all the pebbles on the 
sea beach, and when carried home by her nurse, 
dropping her treasures as she went along, still 
proudly showed one she retained, and said, 
‘Mother, I have saved one.’ And so to save even 
one young girl in the ebb and flow of modern 
London life would be a work to which I felt that 
if I could contribute I must not say No. 

‘The subject of Buddhist charity is a very 
attractive one. It was the late Dean of West- 
minster who said, ‘In former times Gautama was 
unknown to us, and now he is second to one only.’ 
There was a time when you could not be a true 
believer in your own religion without believing all 
the others to be false—one a voice from heaven, 
and all others voices from the very opposite. 
Each religion was held to the exclusion of all the 
rest. But now we have learned to treat all dia- 
lects of faith, or all religions, with perfect equality. 
The more belief we have in our own, the more we 
are inclined to regard others with tenderness, and 
even indulgence. An ever-increasing interest is 
taken in the sacred books of the East. Formerly the 
theological student never read more than his Old 
and New Testaments, and perhaps, if learned, the 
Koran. Now the Clarendon Press has published 
in twenty-four volumes translations of the most 
important among the canonical books of the 
ancient religions of the world. 

‘By Buddhism I mean no fashionable fancy 
religion, esotcric or exoteric, but the genuine his- 
torical Buddhism founded about 500 n.c. There 
is no doubt about its date. The inscrip- 
tions of King Asoka iu tbe third century 
B.c. are scattered all-over Northern India, from 
Afghanistan to Orissa, and are as clear as the 
inscriptions of the Scipios. Secondly, we have 
the canonical books. These are the Northern 
books in Sanskrit, and the Southern in Pali. We 
have, in the latter, the accounts of the first 
council after Buddha, 477 n.c., and the second, 377 
n.c. The title of the Buddhist canon is Tripitaka, 
the Three Baskets. The Southern Buddhist Church 
comprises Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam; _ the 
Northern, India, Tibet, Mongolia, China, Japan. 
No doubt Buddhism has greatly changed, and its 
supporters differ very much. The metaphysical 
Hindu and the Chinaman differ as much as Bishop 
Berkeley differs from a plough-boy, but historical 
Buddhism is really that of the received historical 
records. Itseems to me, after astudy of the Vedas, 
that Buddhism is really the natural development 
of the Indian mind in all its aspects—religious, 
political, and social. It is of this last side I am 
to speak. Buddhism is here the full bloom, 
while. the Vedas were the bud. We wonder what 
room there can be for charity in so bountiful a 
land as India, where man is so easily satisfied. 
The woods, rivers, and plains bring forth abund- 
antly. Even now a man lives on one shilling a 
week, a woman on even less, and a married couple 
on £5 a year. Yet in Buddha’s time men came and 
begged for a few rags or a handful of rice. The 
Hindus have always complained of being poor. 
Contrast the modern English beggar and the 
ancient Buddhist. Now we punish the beggar by 
law ; then the man who did not give was considered 
impious, and a heretic, and the beggar was regularly 
protected and honoured. Look at Brahmanism and 
its ideal life. True, we only see the ideal, but a man’s 
ideals often give a truer self than his miserable 
failures. There were four stages in the life of 
an orthodox Hindu—(1) The youth at the age 
of eight years was apprenticed to a master sage, 
and learned studiously the Vedas. Every day he 
begged bread for himself and his teacher. This was 








less charity than an educationai rate on the whole 
community. (2) At the age of twenty he was to 
marry and found a family, to perform sacrifices, 
give alms, and show hospitality. (3) When he got 
gray and his sons grew up, he was to retire into 
the forest to mortify the flesh, to give up all 
sacrifices, to live as an ascetic, entitled, if need be, 
to receive alms, but commanded also to show 
hospitality and to meditate on the mysteries of 
the world. (4) He was to become a Bhikshu, or 
beggar, a homeless hermit, with his head shaven, 
and dependent upon charity for his very life, 
regarding God as his own highest life. This is 
the ideal life in Vedic times. The first and 
second periods of life are entirely priestly, but at 
last all ceremonies and books are regarded as vain ; 
polytheism is given up ; the devotee believes in one 
God, and then finds that one God to be Brahman, 
or his own highest self. All Buddhism came 
from this. Young and old began to ask why 
all this preliminary preparation was necessary ; 
why not proceed at once to the third and fourth 
stages? and at last the Brahmanic dikes gave way 
before the flood of Buddhism. Sacrifices were 
forbidden ; the Vedas were to be treated as ordinary 
books; futile penances were abolished. ‘If the 
solitary life is better, why not be at once homeless ?’ 
it was asked, and so Buddha named his disciples 
the‘ homeless,’ The Buddhist Church was founded. 
The new society was a refuge for the poor, the 
destitute, and the weary. No one outside it was 
upbraided, if only he gave alms. Within it no 
one owned any personal property. Such was the 
misery of this country, seemingly an earthly 
Paradise, that many thronged to get in. Once 
admitted (and there were restrictions), the neo- 
phyte is shaved, wears a yellow cloak, and is 
supported on alms. Twice daily did the brothers 
collect alms. Some gave rice, some gave lands; 
and so the communities became rich. This was 
Buddha's solution of the question of poverty. 
His attempt to found a new state of society 
deserves our whole attention. The regulations of 
the brotherhood will be found translated in ‘The 
Sacred Books of the East,’ Clarendon Press,Oxford, 
vols. xiii., xvii., and xx. Buddhism and charity 
are synonymous. The brothers lived on the 
alms of the lay supporters. Charity is the very 
soul of Buddhism. ‘Charity, courtesy, and un- 
selfishness are to the world what the lynch pin is 
to the rolling chariot,’ say the Pitakas. The six 
virtues or Paramitis are charity, morality, earnest- 
ness, concentration, wisdom, and prudence. 

‘“‘The East is the home of parables; most 
of ours come from Buddhist sources; and I 
will relate one or two in illustration of charity. 
First, however, I must explain to you the char- 
acter of the stories of former lives called 
Gatakas. No Hindu is silly enough to believe 
that his life begins with his existence here. 
The perpetual puzzle of virtue not being co- 
extensive with happiness, which some solve by a 
future life, and rewards and punishments there, the 
Buddhist solves by a former life. Is a@ man un- 
happy ? he is so because of his former misdeeds. 
Let him beware of repeating them. Is he happy? 
let him continue the virtue which has such a result. 
No one is exempt from this law of cause and effect, 
not even Buddha himself; for before he reached 
Buddhahood (which is far above the gods), he went 
through many preparatory stages. In one of these, 
when he was fighting Mira (or spirit of evil), 
Buddha asks his opponent, ‘Canst thou witness 
to thy charity?’ Mara calls to his many fol- 
lowers, who shout unanimous testimony for him. 
‘And thou, Buddha?’ Buddha replies, ‘I am 
all alone, but I will call on the earth to witness 
that I have performed 700 acts of charity,’ and, 
taking his hand from under his cloak, he calls on 
the earth. Immediately in thunderous tones the 
earth bears witness, and the followers of Miira 
are smitten to the ground, and a voice exclaims 
‘Death [Mara] is conquered; Prince Buddha is 
victor.’ 

‘*Here is a very early Gataka story, and one of 
the most popular. King Sanda had a son named 
Vessantara (Visvam-tara, all-giving), who, from 
his birth, was full of charity. When he grew up, 
he married, and begat two children. One day he 
was riding upon the white elephant (this was a real 
white elephant, and could cause rain to fall). 
Eight Brahmans arrived from a neighbouring State 
and begged the elephant as an alms, haying 





that their State was suffering from a drought. 
The prince at once gives them the elephant, 
regretting that they had asked nothing more. The 
enraged people, however, ask the king to punish 
Vessantara, who is therefore banished to the rock 
Vankagiri, with his wife and children. All his 
treasures are given away by the prince before he 
sets out, and 1, waggons sent by the queen- 
mother are distributed in alms. Two beggars ask 
for the horses of the chariot, and are given them. 
Indra, chief of the gods, replaces them by four 
divine horses, but Vessantara soon gives away the 
chariot, and the little family go forth living on the 
fruits and drinking pond water. For seven days 
they stay in the kingdom of the wife’s father, and 
then proceed to their place of exile. When they 
arrive at the rock, they live as ascetics in separate 
huts. At last comes an old Brahman, grim as an 
executioner, and asks for the two children as 
slaves. Even this the father grants, but the poor 
mother swoons when she hears it. When she re- 
covers, however, she exclaims, ‘Better is the 
Buddhahood than 100 children, if only we may 
share the reward with allthe world.’ Indra comes 
disguised as a Brahman and asks for the wife. 
After a moment’s pause she, too, is given up, but 
Indra reveals himself, and bids them never more 
part. Finally, the old Brahman dies, the children 
return, the royal family come in state to reclaim 
Vessantara, who reigns, and is born only once 
more, as Gautama, the Buddha. 

**Such is the Buddhist solution of poverty by 
charity. To give not only alms out of our abund- 
ance, but all that is dearest to us in the world, life, 
wife, children, and thus to save the world from 
ignorance, sin, and transmigration—this is Bud- 
dhist charity. One more Buddha is expected to 
appear on earth, under the name of Maitreya, 


a name derived from maitrit, love. Love is 
more than the law, more than charity. 
Buddha says: ‘As a mother at the risk 


of her own life protects her child, so let love 
prevail.’ Then the saying will be fulfilled, 
‘Even in this world holiness has appeared.’ Has 
that Maitreya, that Buddha of Love, been mani- 
fested? Will Buddhists ever learn it? Or has he 
not yet appeared? and are we, like Gautama, still 
five hundred years before Christ? No doubt 
Buddhist charity has its metaphysical side. We 
are to love our neighbours as ourselves, because 
they are as ourselves. We are all rays of one 
light, glances of one mind; and in loving our 
neighbours we love our true and larger selves. 
Then, as now, poverty and misery had reached a 
climax. Absurd wealth was face to face with 
hopeless penury. One man who would buy land 
for the Buddhists could cover it with gold coin, 
another begged a pitiful handful of rice. Buddha 
recommended no workhouses or parish relief. He 
did not say to the poor, ‘Might is right.’ He 
turned to the rich and said, ‘Give; give all that is 
wanted; give, because nothing belongs to you; 
give, because life is a shadow ; give to all, because 
what you leave to your own children only may 
become a curse rather than a blessing.’ We have 
our clubs and our slums, our St. James’ and St. 
Giles’, and social economy stands helpless at the 
bedside of the dying man. One of the names of 
Buddha was the Great Physician. He mixed a 
grain of faith, a grain of pity, a grain of wisdom, 
and offered it. Buddha saw, as Christ saw, that 
charity, true charity, is the only remedy. Living 
seeds are small. Buddha began with only five 
followers, but now ‘he is second to one only.’ ”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ART OF COMPOSITION ACCORDING TO 
PROF, JEBB. 
Queen’s College, Oxford : April 26, 1884. 

Prof. Jebb has done me the honour to devote 
an article in the current Hdinburgh Review— 
the authorship of which is an open secret—to 
my recently published work on the Oriental 
History of Herodotos. About this article I do 
not intend to say anything. Most of the 
arguments advanced in it have been urged be- 
fore, and are answered in the new volume 
of Hermathena ; while in criticising my Egypt- 
ology, Prof. Jebbhas evidently ventured upon un- 
familiar ground, and through misunderstanding 
his authorities has himself fallen into mistakes. 
But it has been pointed out to me that this is 
not the first occasion on which Prof. Jebb has 
brought what I have written before the notice 
of the world. Whereas, now, however, he 
writes anonymously and makes my name public, 
on the previous occasion he suppressed my name 
and published only his own. His opinion of 
the value of my writings, moreover, has 
changed a good deal between the two occasions. 
In 1884 he considers my authority to be worth- 
less; four years ago he held it in such high 








esteem as to silently appropriate my facts, my 
conclusions, and even my very words. 

The first two pages of Prof. Jebb’s contribu- 
tion on early Greek history to the new edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica are largely 
borrowed, without acknowledgment, from two 
articles of mine—one a letter in the ACADEMY 
of January 25, 1879, and the other an article 
on ‘“‘The Phoenicians in Greece” in the Con- 
temporary Review for December 1878. So 
closely has Prof. Jebb followed his text that he 
has even reproduced a misprint of such an 
obvious nature to anyone in the slightest de- 
gree acquainted with comparative philology 
that I did not think it necessary to have it 
corrected in a subsequent number of the 
AcADEMY. I little imagined that it would be 
appropriated by another writer. Prof. Jebb 
has further adopted and endorsed a theory of 
mine which I have since seen reason to abandon, 
and so late as last year has allowed Dr. Isaac 
Taylor in his admirable and conscientious work 
on The Alphabet to refer to him as if he had 
arrived at it independently (I. ix., x., IT. 24). 
But I will now willingly make him a present of 
it. j 
I will not waste the space of the ACADEMY 
by giving my original text and Prof. Jebb’s re- 
production of it in parallel columms, unless 
Prof. Jebb desires it. It is enough to say that 
he has not only appropriated the facts I had 
got together from different quarters—some of 
which had only an indirect bearing on questions 
of Greek archaeology—as well as the opinions 
and theories I had quoted from other scholars, 
but he has also laid hands upon conclusions 
which I may claim to have been the first to 
draw as well as upon the phrases I used and 
the translations I suggested for one or two 
Greek names, Yet my name is never mentioned 
either in the body or at the end of the article. 
I know that I ought not to complain of this, 
but, on the contrary, to be gratified that my 
labours have been so highly approved of by a 
critic who claims almost universal knowledge. 
I cannot but feel proud that I should now 
share the same fate which befell certain eminent 
writers at his hands on a former occasion. It 
is only a pity that he should have considered a 
letter and a magazine article sufficient to ex- 
haust the main questions connected with early 
Greek archacology. 

I have observed other curious statements and 
misstatements in Prof. Jebb’s writings which 
throw light on his mode of working and his 
qualifications for passing judgment on the 
work of other scholars; for the present, how- 
ever, I refrain from pointing any of them out. 

A. H. Sayce. 








A MAGYAR SONG ON ST. STEPHEN'S DAY. 
Thornton Lodge, Goxhill, Hull. 

My friend and fellow-worker, Mr. L. L. 
Kropf, has pointed out to me a very curious 
old song that is sung on December 26 in certain 
parts of Hungary. Kriza, in his Vaudrézsdk 
(Kolozsvir, 1863), mentions, in a note to one of 
the folk-songs, No. 268, that a peculiar custom 
is observed in the village of Kénos, near Székely- 
Udvarhely, in Transylvania, on the day named. 
If a young couple who belong to the place get 
married, or if a married couple from some other 
place settle in the village during the year, groups 
of villagers gather together on the following St. 
Stephen’s Day and sing the appended song 
outside of the house inhabited by the new 
couple in the following manner :—First come 
the old folks, and sing ; next the middle-aged ; 
and lastly the young ones. The first six verses 
are sung in the courtyard, after which the 
singers (who are called regesei) go close up to 
the house door and there finish their ditty; nor 
do they leave till they have been well feasted. 
The following will give a fair idea of the ‘‘ Song 


of the Old Székely Regesek”’ from the neigh- 
bourhood of Homordéd :— 
The snow is falling: de hé reme réma* 
Hares and foxes are gambolling : 
We go into the village : 
Into the courtyard of ‘‘ So-and-So”’ : 
There we find an inhabited house : 
In it we see a made bed : 
Tn it lies the good-natured master : 
By his side his gentle lady : 
Between the two is a ruddy-faced child : 
Who cheers thus his father and mother : 
Get up, my father! get up, my mother! 
Because the regesek have come ! 
It is an old custom: a big red bullock ! 
Half belongs to the regese/ ! 
On its back are sixty sausages ! 
Half belongs to the regesck ! 
His horns are full of baked cakes ! 
Half belongs to the regesek: ! 
On the tuft of his tail is a pot of beer ! 
Half belongs to the regese/: ! 
His ears are full of small coins ! 
They shall be left for the master! 
Tn his navel a bushel of hops ! 
These shall be left for the master! 
His buttocks are full of hazel-nuts ! 
‘These shall be left for the child ! 
Will you let us in, good master ? 
If you don’t we don't care ! 
We shall lock you in! 
Benn pisilel, benn kakflol: de hé reme roma. 

Kriza asked a minister living in Kénos for 
further information concerning the custom, and 
was informed that a tradition existed in the 
village to the effect that, in olden times, the 
wooden figure of a red bullock used to be 
carried to the house of the newly married, or 
newly arrived, couple on Christmas night, and 
was by them dressed in the following way :— 
On the horns was hung a kind of cake; f+ the 
ears were filled with coins; a pot of home- 
brewed ale swung on his tail; cavities in the 
buttocks were charged with hazel-nuts; and a 
long sprig of hops stuck out of his navel (*). 
Next day the singers arrived, and, as the song 
went on, the various things were taken from the 
carved figure and handed round as they were 
mentioned in the verses. 

As already stated, this part of the ceremony 
exists but in tradition, and, according to the 
testimony of the above-mentioned minister, 
even people of eighty years of age say that 
they only know it as such. It is also very 
remarkable that the above song is not used 
anywhere else in Hungary save at Kénos 
and in the county of Zala (where a variant 
is found), two places at a considerable distance 
from each other, and separated by two large 
rivers—the Danube and Theiss—a plain, and 
the chain of high mountains dividing Hungary 
Proper from Transylvania. But at one time— 
about the middle of the sixteenth century—the 
custom appears to have been more general, and 
is mentioned in a work { written (in Hungarian) 
by Kaspar Heltay, wherein the author states 
that ‘after the day of the birth of our Lord 
Jesus Christ commences the great feast of the 
Devil : the ‘ regelé’ week. . . . The heavy drink- 
ing and ‘reyelés’ have no end.” 

The singers are still called regesek (plural of 
reges) in Kénos, and regisik (plural of regis) 
in Zala,§ words whose meaning appears to be 
but little understood by the present generation. 





* Every line ends with this refrain, the meaning 
of which is entirely lost. 

+ Rolls twisted in the shape of a knot known in 
heraldry as ‘‘ Stafford’s knot.”’ 

t Conversation on the Dangerous Habit of Drinking 
and Revelling (1552). 

§ Eis often changed into 6 (pronounced as in 
German) ; ¢.g., a native of Szegedin would say, 


‘‘Ottem kényeret migygyel,” instead of “ ettem 





kenyeret megygyel.”’ 
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Mr. Paul Hunfalvy, in a polemic pamphlet on 
‘“* A Székelyek” (1880), says : : 
‘In the county of Zala, on the day after Christ- 
mas Day—i.e., St. Stephen’s Day—groups of lads 
(regésék) go round calling at every house and shout- 
ing* in the compliments of the season. They are 
- especially well received at houses where there are 
unmarried daughters, as it is commonly believed 
that the girl whose name is coupled with that of an 
“unmarried man in the song will undoubtedly be 
married during the following carnival ; and hence 
the local sayings: ‘ Elregélték,’ ‘the young man 
and girl;’ or ‘ Kiregélték,’ ‘the unmarried young 
man with some girl ’—i.¢., the young folks may be 
considered as engaged because their names were 
coupled together by the wandering singers on St. 
Stephen’s Day.’’ 
W. Henry JONES. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MonpDaAy, May 5, 4 p.m. Asiatic: “The She King for 

English Readers, “ og Clement F. R. Allen. 
u Sm Royal titution: General Monthly 
eeting. 
8p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, ‘‘ Some 
New Optical Instruments and Arrangements,” IL., 
by Mr. J. Norman Lockyer. 
&p.m. Aristotelian: *‘ An Analysis of Force,” 
by Mr. W. R. Dunstan. 

TUESDAY, May 6, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Physiology of Nerve and uscle,’ I., by Prof. 
Gamgee. 

8p.m. Victoria Institute : “ Prehistoric Man in 
Egypt and the Lebanon,” by Vice-Chancellor Daw- 
s0n. 


8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: ‘‘New Texts in 
the a Character principally referring to 
the Restoration of Temples,’ by Messrs. Theo. G. 
Pinches and Ernest Budge. 
8p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Antiseptic Treat- 
ment of Timber,” by Mr. 8S. B. Boulton. 
8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘‘The Dentition of a 
Young Capybara,” by Prot. Flower ; “ Amphicyclus, 
a New Genus of Dendroclinotous Holothurians., and 
its Bearing on the Classification of the Sub-order,”’ 
by Prof. Jeffrey Bell. 
WEDNESDAY, May 7, 4.30 p.m. British Archaeological : 
Annual Meeting. 
8 p Society of Aits: “ Bicycles and Tri- 
Tuvkeey, Mar acs; + titution : “ Fla 
A .3 p.m. Royal Institution : me 
and Oxidation,» rt: by Prof. Dewar. 


-m. 


5 p.m. Hellenic Society: ‘A Tour among the 
Cyclad .”? by Mr. J. T. Bert. - 

8 p.m. ety of Arts: “ Cupro-Ammonium 
Solution and its Use in Waterproofing Paper and 


Vegetable Tissues,” by Mr. C. R. Alder Wright. 
, _8 p.m. Ey a Bagipesws : “A Method of 
Eliminating the ects of Polarisation and Earth 
- ‘Gurrents from Fault Tests,” by Mr. H. C. Mance, 
with Sapuementeey Remarks and Illustrative Ex. 
periments by Mr. Latimer Clark. 

8 p.m. athematical: ‘‘ Motion of a Network 
of Particles, with Some Analogies to Conjugate 
Functions,” by Mr. E. J. Routh; “A Subsidiary 

Elliptic Function,” by Mr. T. Griffiths. 

Fripay, May 9, 7 p.m. Civil Engineers; Students’ 
Meeting, “The Electric Light,” by Mr. A. R. 
Sennett. 

° p.m. gw sgpe pees oo . seated Hvenine. 
-m. ot Arts: “‘ Indigenous ucation 
in India,” by Dr. Leitner. - 
Sr woot Instituti Moh 
p.m. yal Institution: ‘ Mohammedan 
Mahdis,” by ft. W. Robertson Smith. 

SaTURDAY, May 10, 3 a=. eo Institution : ‘*‘ Recent 
Discoveries _in Roman Archaeology,” III.—The 
Palatine Hill, by Mr. H. M. Westropp. 





SCIENCE. 
The Epinal Glossary ; Latin and Old English. 
Edited by H. Sweet. (‘Triibner.) 


(Second Notice.) 


Tue chief point of interest presented to 
students of English by this Glossary lies in 
the fact that it exhibits so many examples of 
English words in their eighth-century spelling, 
thus throwing much light upon their etym- 
ology. But, before proceeding to notice these 
more particularly, it is worth while remarking 
that the Glossary also throws light upon many 
words of Romance origin which subsequently 
found their way into our language, as well as 
upon other Romance words which we have 
not borrowed. In connexion, for example, 
with the Modern-English “ pavilion,” we may 








* The word hadarni, ‘or ‘elhadarni, really means 
‘to speak very rapidly,” 





note the gloss tentorium : papilionem on p. 26. 
In connexion with ‘‘ moustache,” we find 
mustacia : granae on p. 15. The curious Old- 
English granae is not given in Ettmiiller’s 
Dictionary, but it is obviously cognate with 
Icelandic grén, ‘‘the moustache ;” so that in 
this instance the Old-English obsolete word is 
clearly expounded to us by the Romance word 
which has superseded it. 

When we come to examine the words of 
native origin, we shall find it not without 
profit to consider them in groups or classes 
wherever this is practicable. For example, 
we may consider the plant-names, and may 
compare the lists here given with the plant- 
names in Wright’s Vocabularies, especially as 
reprinted in the very convenient book on 
English Plant-Names by Prof. Earle. Among 
the more noticeable are the following ancient 
spellings of familiar names—viz., garlec 
(garlic), haeguthorn (hay-thorn, hawthorn), 
biowuyrt (bee-wort, apiastrum), dil (dill), 
boecas (beech), on p. 1; mapuldur (maple- 
tree), holegn (holly), alaer (alder), saeppae 
(sap-tree, fir-tree), geacaes surae (gowk’s 
sorrel, cuckoo-sorrel), wuegbradae (waybroad, 
usually corrupted to waybread—.e., plantain), 
uuermod (wormwood), bree (brere, briar), 
hindberia (hind-berry, the Northern name for 
raspberry), on p. 2. On p. 6, we find blitum : 
clatae; here clatae is the clote, of which the 
literal sense is ‘‘ball.”” The clote was a name 
given to two distinct plants, but for a similar 
reason. One of these was the burdock, so 
named from the burs upon it; the other was 
the yellow water-lily, so named from the 
‘‘ball” in the centre of the flower. It is in 
the former sense that it is used by Chaucer, 
as has been shown in the note to 1. 577 of the 
‘*Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale” in the Clarendon 


‘Press edition; Halliwell has expressed the 


contrary view, but he does not seem to have 
been convinced that clote could mean a bur- 
dock, though this is perfectly evident from 
the old vocabularies. On p. 7 we find wulfes 
camb (wolf’s comb), ribbae (lit. rib, but 
applied to hound’s tongue), and hymblicae 
(hemlock). Also aac (oak, mysteriously given 
as a gloss to color, which would appear to be 
an error for robor), haesil (hazel), cisirbeam 
(a curious error for ciris-beam—i.e., cherris- 
beam, now cherry-tree), euicbeam (quick-beam, 
as a gloss to cariscus), p. 8; aese (ash), fearn 
(fern), jfinugl (Middle-English finkel, from 
Latin foeniculum, whence also the equivalent 
word fennel), p. 9; segg (sedge), guiquae 
(quick-grass, couch-grass), broom (broom), 
gallue (gallock, another name for comfrey), 
p- 10; hunaegsugae (honeysuckle), p. 14; 
apuldur (apple-tree), gearuuae (yarrow—i.e., 
milfoil), hunae (houn, now called hound or 
hoar-hound), p. 15 ; direiae (birch), p. 19 ; &e. 
There are other plant-names that offer more 
difficulty. Thus, on p. 13 ¢, we find lactuca: 
pubistil. A trilingual glossary of the thirteenth 
century gives us andivia, letrun (French), 
bugebistel (English). Cotgrave explains French 
lettron by sow-thistle; whence it might at 
first seem likely that sow-thistle is a corruption 
of an older form thow-thistle. Yet this does 
not appear to be the case, for we find in 
German the name saudistel, in Dutch varken- 
distel, and in Danish svinetidsel, which clearly 
prove sow-thistle to be a legitimate name for 
the plant. We may note here that, on p. 22, 


| we find aa¢ (oak) repeated, and this time the 





Latin name is correctly given as robor. Some 
English names are merely borrowed from 
Latin ; such as plum from prunus, poppy from 
papaver, gladen from gladiolus; we find in 
the Glossary the old spellings plumae, popaeg 
(20), and glading (24). Some names have 
been remarkably well preserved; thus the 
Ruscus is still called ‘ knee-holly,” from 
its prickly appearance and stunted growth ; 
compare ruscus: cnioholaen, p. 22. The very 
next gloss is ramnus: thebanthorn. Here 
thebanthorn is the Middle-English thevethorn ; 
the Promptorium has: ‘‘ Thethorne-tre, theve- 
thorne-tre, Ramnus.”’ It is curious that Hal- 
liwell, in noting this word, should have added 
the remark that “‘ramnus is the medlar-tree,” 
for ramnus, or rather rhamnus, is certainly the 
bnckthorn. But the Promptorium also has 
the entry: ‘' Theve, brusch”—.e., brush- 
wood, as Mr. Way explains it; and the name 
was probably given to any rough and thorny 
bush. See Herrtage’s note in the Catholicon, 
where he cites from the Medulla the entry: 
‘“* Ramnus, a whyte thorne or a thepe-bushe.” 
This we take to be certainly the origin of the 
curious Norfolk name for the gooseberry-tree 
—viz., ‘‘fea-berry tree;” the gooseberries 
themselves being called fapes, fabes, feabes, 
feapes, feabers, also thapes, thebes, {c. 
“Fea-berry” is for feabe-berry—i.e., thebe- 
berry, f being a childish substitution for th, as 
when a child says ‘‘froo” for ‘ through.” 
At any rate, this is a more probable solution 
than Forby’s singular suggestion that all the 
above terms are ‘‘ corruptions of fea-berries,” 
and that the etymology is from the Anglo- 
Saxon fean (sic), to rejoice, because ‘‘it is 
one of the welcome first-fruits of the year,” 
or, in other words, from the rejoicing of 
young people who eat gooscberries. Forby’s 
suggestion is, moreover, somewhat impaired 
by his explanation that the term is almost 
invariably applied to the unripe fruit; for it 
is not the universal experience that the eating 
of green gooseberries leads to joy. 

But, while speaking of gooseberries, let us 
not neglect the important entry on p. 19, 
col. c, 1. 3—viz., pampinus: eros. Here, at 
last, we have the long-sought origin of the 
word “‘ goose-berry ” itself, a matter which it 
is worth while here to prove. The Dutch 
doen, German thun, as compared with Anglo- 
Saxon dén, show that the Datch oe and 
German long u are equivalent to the Anglo- 
Saxon 6. The Dutch ALruisbezie, formerly 
hkroesbezie, and the German krausbeere, both 
mean goose-berry; and the German fraus is 
the Middle-High-German fris. The first 
syllable, in Anglo-Saxon, must have been 
crés, and its signification was ‘‘a curl,” not 
inaptly rendered by the Latin pampinus; the 
reference being to the short crisp curling 
hairs upon the rougher kinds of the fruit. 
The Anglo-Saxon o in cros was, accordingly, 
long, and therefore became oo in Modern 
English, just as gés is now goose. The goose- 
berry is, accordingly, a corruption of groose- 
berry (ef. French groseille), which again stands 
for croose-berry, from the Anglo-Saxon rds. 
I do not find any mention of this Anglo- 
Saxon word in Ettmiiller, Leo, or Bosworth ; 
it is a pure gain. It may be added that 
Kluge allies German Lrause to German frolle, 
so that the English ‘curl,” which best 
expresses crs, is from the same root. 

Another remarkable class of names is that 
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of birds and insects. Of birds, we may notice 
aenid, a duck (1), well known as the source 
of English ‘‘drake;” hragra, a heron (2), 
interesting as being cognate with the Old- 
High-German feigir, the original of Italian 
aghir-one, Old-French hair-on, and our own 
her-on (borrowed from French); chyae, a 
chough, crauuae, a crow (8); ganot, a gannet, 
fine, a finch (9); hrooc, a rook (10); hebuc, a 
hawk, sualuuae, a swallow (11); os/ae, an 
ousel (15); nectaegalae, a nightingale (22); 
staer, a stare or starling, emer, an ammer, or 
yellow-ammer, without an h (23); throstlae, 
a throstle, Jauuercae, a lark, scric, a shrike 
(27); and so on. 

Among the insects we may notice driosa, 
breeze or gad-fly (p. 1) ; earuwigga, earwig (2) ; 
dora, dor, which is Norfolk for cockchafer 
(5); bitul, beetle (6); hnitu, nit (13); Zuus, 
louse, fleah, flea, buturfliogae, butterfly (20) ; 
mygg, midge (24). Among fish, we find 
uuilue, wilk or welk, which it is the fashion 
to mis-spell whelk (7); leax, lax—t.e., salmon 
(12); baers, barse, usually mis-spelt bass (13) ; 
flooc, fluke or flounder, styria, sturgeon (20); 
hering, herring (23); smelt, smelt (24). 
Considering the present confusion of English 
spelling, it is comforting to find occasional 
examples of words the spelling of which is 
the same at this day as in the eighth cen- 
tury; such words are malt, east, north, wind, 
hood, west (written wuuest), broom, frost, 
storm, stream, brand, web (written uweb), and 
elm. In many others the change has been 
only at the end, as loce, dros, steeli, goos, buce, 
bedd, hara, dise (dish), apa, sadol, cressae, rygt 
(rye), with obvious meanings. It is not im- 
probable that 5, when medial or final, had the 
sound of v, as in thebanthorn, thevethorn, 
gloob, glove, salb, salve. We will conclude 
this notice with a few notes upon some in- 
teresting words. 

* Andeda: brandrad” (i); this is the 
Northern brandreth, a trevet. ‘‘ Axedones: 
lynisas” (1); here lynis is a linse, as in 
English Jinse-pin, corruptly “ linch-pin.”’ 
‘“‘Armilausia: sercae” (1) gives us the 
origin of sark. ‘‘Acega: holthana” (2); 
here holt-hana is a holt-cock, now called a 
woodeock. ‘* Alga: uaar” (2) shows us the 
Kentish wore. ‘‘The Thanct men” (saith 
Somer) ‘call it [sea-weed] wore, or woore,” 
is quoted by Ray, who also gives the forms 
waar and weir as being used in Northumber- 
land. ‘Asfaltum: spaldr” (2); perhaps 
spaldr is merely an English attempt at pro- 
nouncing ‘asphalte;” in Maundeville’s 
Travels, p. 100, it appears as aspalt. ‘ Ami- 
culo: hraecli” (2); a rail, or night-rail, is 
not uncommon in our old dramatists, and is 
used by Massinger (see Nares’ Glossary). 
“‘Actuaris: uuraec” (2) probably refers to 
the sea-weed known as bladder-wrack or sea- 
wrack. ‘Conuexum: hualb” (7) ; here hualb 
is the word which at a later period was spelt 
hwealf,*and is the source of Middle-English 
overhwelven and Modern-English ‘“over- 
whelm;” the Provincial-English whemmle 
means to turn a hollow vessel, such as a 
basin, upside down, thus presenting a convex 
surface, and the Provincial-English whelver 
(in Halliwell) means a large round hat, from 
its convex shape. ‘‘Caulem: stela” (7); 
here stela is the Provincial-English stele, 
generally used in the sense of ‘‘handle,” and 
applied to a broomstick, but here in the sense 





of stal-k, which is an extendedform. ‘‘Falces: 
uudubil, sigdi, riftr”’ (9); here wudu-bil is a 
wood-bill for chopping wood, and sigdi is a 
scythe. The form szg-di is important, as it 
preserves the radical g (from the Teutonic 
root sacH sak, to cut), which was early 
lost, the 7 being lengthened by compensation ; 
so that the usual Anglo-Saxon form is sithe, 
later sithe, now mis-spelt “scythe” by a 
strange perversity. 

Some of the glosses present much difficulty, 
and may perhaps await their solution for 
some time. As an example of a difficult pair 
of glosses we will take the following, at the 
same time suggesting an explanation. On 
p. 9 we find, in col. c, “‘famfaluca: leasung, 
uel faam;” and in col. e, ‘‘famfaluca: 
uuapul.” Here Jeasung is a lying story, a 
lie ; faam is foam ; wapul is an adjective from 
a base wap, expressive of a boiling or bubbling 
motion, whence was formed a verb wapelian, 
to bubble up, well preserved in the familiar 
Modern-English ‘‘ wabble.”” Somner records 
wapul as a gloss to pompholix, and this gives 
us the key. Famfaluca stands for the Greek 
pompholyga, accusative of pompholyx, a 
bubble, a boss, a knob, also slag or 
scoriae; further used by Pliny to denote a 
substance deposited by the smoke of smelt- 
ing-surfaces. Thus the gloss ‘‘foam” is 
not far wrong; the gloss wapul—i.e., bub- 
bling—is also tolerably near; but the gloss 
leasung can hardly be other than a metaphor. 
We may also learn from this that Pliny was 
probably one of the authors whom the glos- 
sator read, a fact which should be neted. We 
may further gather from the use of the verb 
wapelian, to bubble up, a clear notion of the 
curious Provincial-English potwabbler—t.e., 
pot-boiler (given by Halliwell). This word is 
also spelt potwaller, or potwalloper (see Web- 
ster), presumably from weallan, to boil. 

We record our thanks to the Philological 
and Early-English Text Societies for producing 
this most interesting facsimile edition, and to 
Mr. Sweet for his care in editing it. 

Watrer W. Sxeart. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


WULCKER’S EDITION OF WRIGHT'S 
VOCABULARIES. 

Berlin, 8.W., Kleinbeerenstrasse, 7: April 27, 1884. 

In his new edition of Thomas Wright’s 
Vocabularies, Prof. Wiilcker says that his text 
of the Corpus Glossary ‘‘is based on a colla- 
tion recently made by Prof. J. Zupitza.” 
Being afraid that these words may lead his 
readers into a mistake as to the extent of my 
own responsibility, I beg to state that what I 
lent to Prof. Wiilcker in 1877 was not a colla- 
tion of Wright’s text with the MS., but a 
transcript of the whole of the MS., Latin 
glosses and all, so that the task of picking out 
all the English words was entirely left to him- 
self. I have not yet found time to go through 
more than the so-called ‘‘Interpretatio nominum 
ebraicorum et grecorum,” out of which Prof. 
Wiilcker has added four more English glosses to 
the twenty-three printed already by Wright. 
But, leaving a few doubtful cases out of the ques- 
tion, I find there are five more in my transcript 
of the Interpretatio—Gucila snithstreo ; Lancola 
cellae; Sicini ac Sus; Trilex Srili; Uertellum 
uerua. Sicini is a mistake for the interrogative 
Sicine, uerua the West-Saxon hweorfa. By-the- 
way, Prof. Wiilcker’s Clebulum is a misprint for 
Glebulum in the MS., and this a corruption of 
Cribellum. But what is ‘‘ Decurat hornnaap”’? 





The MS. has horn naap in two words; I think 
horn is=orn “ran,” and naap=ndp (from 
nipan) ‘‘ sank down,” and Decurat a mistake for 
Decurrit. JULIUS ZUPITZA. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

THE Royal Geographical Society has decided 
to appoint for one year an inspector to enquire 
thoroughly into the state of geographical educa- “ 
tion at home and on the Continent. In addition 
to studying the best method of geographical 
teaching—chiefly probably in Germany and 
Switzerland—he will be required to collect and 
report upon the best text-books, maps, models, 
and appliances. 


THe May number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute contains several 
valuable papers by original observers, including 
one by Mr. H. O. Forbes, the well-known 
traveller and naturalist, descriptive of the 
natives of Timor, and another by Dr. Garson 
on certain skulls brought by Mr. Forbes from 
the island of Timor-laut. African ethnology 
is geen by Mr. H. H. Johnston’s paper 
on the peoples of the Congo region, while 
Australia receives attention in Mr. Howitt’s 
description of some curieus ceremonies of initia- 
tion. We understand that Mr. Howitt, who 
has contributed so many excellent papers to the 
Anthropological Institute, is the son of William 
and Mary Howitt. This number of the Journal 
also contains Prof. Flower’s presidential ad- 
dress delivered at the anniversary meeting. 


THE death is announced of Don Eulogio 
Jimenez, of the Observatory of Madrid. He 
was one of the first mathematicians of Spain, 
and author of Za Teoria de los Numeros, and of 
many educational works in arithmetic and 
mathematics, original and translated. 











PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


TuE Council of the Philological Society have 
resolved to recommend the anniversary meet- 
ing of the society on May 16 to elect Prince 
Louis-Lucien Bonaparte a vice-president of the 
society. The Prince’s engagements obliged 
him to decline the offer of the presidency. 
Mr. Henry Sweet will fill that post for the next 
two years, and will probably be succeeded by 
Prof. Skeat. The society’s new members of 
council will be Mr. Henry Bradshaw, the Cam- 
bridge University librarian; the Rev. Prof. 
Kennedy, of Cambridge; Dr. E. L. Lushing- 
ton; and Mr. Peile, of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Pror. Brrt, of Marburg, is en 
new edition of Claudian for the ‘‘ Monumenta 
Historiae Germaniae” series. Mr. Ellis and 
Mr. Haverfield are collating parts of the MSS. 
in the Bodleian and in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, for him. 


Pror. HERBERT STRONG, of Melbourne Uni- 
versity, who is now on a visit to this country, 
is engaged on a translation of Schleicher’s 
Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, with notes and 
an additional chapter. 


ged on a 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Roya Astatic Socrery.—(Monday, April 21.) 


Sir F. Gotpsmip in the Chair.—Mr. F. V. Dickins 
read extracts from a translation of the roll of the 
Shinten Doji, a famous Japanese outlaw of the tenth 
century. ‘The roll, which was exhibited, consisted 
of six ‘‘ Makimous,”’ or scrolls, and was finely cali- 
graphed and illuminated, the principal scenes of the 
somewhat gruesome story being brilliantly depicted. 
Mr. Dickins ascribed it to the early days of the 
Tokugawa dynasty, and believed it to be the work 
either of a Buddhist monk or of artists maintained 
in the household of some feudal or vassal baron of 
the Shogun. The story, which was a version of one 
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of the chief exploits of the traditional hero Go- 
rimitsu or Raiko, presented the usual features of 
such tales, whether told in the Far East or the 
West, but possessed a special interest in the curious 
mixture it displayed of the scholarly sweetness 
characteristic of the Chinese style, and the some- 
what overdone ferocity equally characteristic of 
the literary productions of old Japan. _ The whole 
is cast in a Buddhist mould, and permeated by an 
under-cuttrent of Shintuism. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstITUTE.—(Zuesday, April 22.) 


Pror. FLrower, President, in the Chair.—The Pre- 
sident, in welcoming the members to their new 
quarters, gave an outline of the history of the In- 
stitute and of the eminent men who have presided 
over it. The Ethnological Society, founded in 
1843, and the Anthropological Society twenty years 
later, were united in 1871 under the title The An- 
thropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
—The Marquis of Lorne sent to express his regret 
at his inability to attend; he exhibited a large col- 
lection of North American objects, including a 
scalp taken last summer.—The veteran of science, 
Sir Richard Owen, communicated a paper on a 
portrait of an aboriginal Tasmanian. ‘The paper 
was illustrated with two busts and several portraits 
belonging to the Institute.—Prof. A. H. Keane 
then read a paper on the ethnology of the Egyptian 
Soudan, which was described as a region of extreme 
complexity—a converging point of all the great 
races of the African continent, except the Hotten- 
tots and Bushmen. Although official documents, 
such as Col. Stewart’s ‘‘ Report on the Soudan ”’ 
for 1883, recognised only ‘‘two main divisions, 
Arab and Negro,”’ it was shown that here were re- 
presented the Hamites, Semites, Nubians, Negroes, 
and Bantus. Of the Hamites the chief branches were 
the Tibbu, in Dar-Fur, and the Ethiopians, stretch- 
ing east of the Nile, without interruption, from 
Egypt to the Equator, and including the Galli 
and Somali south of Abyssinia, various tribes 
between Abyssinia and the coast, and the Bejas, 
who occupied the greater part of the Nubian desert 
between Abyssinia and Egypt. The Bejas, whose 
very existence was ignored by our officials, and 
who were universally confounded by newspaper 
correspondents with the Arabs, were the true abori- 
ginal element in the country between Berber and 
Suakin, where they recently came into collision with 
the British forces. 
Brownine Socrety.—( Friday, April 25.) 

Tue Hon. J. Russert, Lowe tt, in the Chair.—- The 
Chairman said that he did not come because 
he felt that for himself a Browning Society was 
needful to the understanding of Browning's works, 
but to express a debt of gratitude which had gone 
on increasing for now more than forty years. In 
1848 Browning said that his public was small, but 
he himself has demonstrated that recognition 
was not needed to enforce his native vigour; 
for, in spite of indifference, he has gone on con- 
stantly producing, and deepening the impression 
which he has made on all thinking men. So far 
as he had followed the proceedings of the society, 
it seemed to him that less than due stress had been 
laid upon the dramas, which he thought the most 
important series of poems Browning had produced. 
Throughout these he never paints from actual fact, 
but from his idealisation of the fact. The char- 
acters are idealisations, elevated, as in a drama 
they ought to be, toan ideal plane. There isa ten- 
dency in them all in favour of high-mindedness, of 
greatness of soul, of self-sacrifice and devotion, 
which is very striking, and they leave the mind 
ennobled after the reading of them. It is objected 
to Browning that he has no form. Does form mean 
finish ¥ and, if finish, the finish of single lines, 
verses, or sentences’ Or docs it mean style, or 
that larger unity which makes a theoretical unity 
of the piece possessing it? Men who have most 
discussed form have not always been successful in 
producing it—Gocethe, for instance, whose ‘‘ Faust’ 
surely is form-less. But if ‘‘form’’ means the 


production of that which stimulates and reinforces 
thought by powerful emotions, the subsidence of 
which leaves the thoughts as a key of life and a rule 
for conduct, then he knew no one who had given 
truer examples of it than Browning. But it would 
be unfortunate if we were led by admiration to 
be indiscriminate, and insist on people liking the 





inferior equally with the better work of the 

Occasionally aera | is whirled away by the very 
sweep and torrent of his own abundance; but, 
making all deductions, no poet has given us greater 
variety or shown more originality. Browning stays 
by a man; he is not a fashion, not a whim; he 
does not belong to a period of a man’s life. If 
it be complained that he makes us think too much, 
is that a highly valid objection? But, more than 
anything else, what justifies Browning’s claim to 
—not mere admiration, but something deeper—is 
his strength, the abiding feeling that he is a mas- 
culine, a virile poet. Browning is sometimes said 
to be wanting in music, but he is as musical at 
times as any other poet, he never confuses music 
and poetry, as a sculptor will sometimes confuse 
the provinces of painting and sculpture by giving 
a bas-relief—properly the link between the two 
arts—the effects of a picture, sacrificing severity 
and simplicity. Browning has besides helped many 
to simplify their minds on certain subjects of pro- 
found importance to the human race.—A paper by 
Mr. J. Cotter Morison, upon ‘‘Caliban on Setebos,’’ 
was read by Mr. Furnivall. Mr. Morison prefaced 
his remarks by one or two observations on the 
general character of Browning’s poetry. The 
very fact that the society existed, had thriven for 
some years, and was now stronger than ever is 
sufficient prcof that its members at least consider 
commentary and reflection on Browning’s works 
not misplaced; that they think him not one of 
those writers who disclose their full meaning to 
the first reader at the first perusal, but, on the 
contrary, a poet of such depth and volume, so 
charged with hidden and complex beauties, that, by 
the hasty reading now so common, an indefinite 
amount of his supreme quality may readily be over- 
looked. He had found the Browning Society a help 
and stimulus in the study of Browning’s writings, 
and would fain repay a portion of the debt. It is 
admitted that the proper object of the poet is the 
presentation of the Beautiful; but beauty admits 
of almost infinite degrees from the lowest stage of 
trivial prettiness up to the loftiest pinnacles of the 
sublime, and the degrees of development in the 
sense of beauty among men vary to an equal ex- 
tent. In some it reaches a taste for portraits of 
race-horses and photographs of pretty actresses— 
for dance-tunes and easy ballads—and is merely 
rudimentary ; such persons are impatient of the 
claims of Raphael, Tintoret, or ‘Turner, and think 
the partisans of Beethoven and Wagner hypo- 
crites and ‘‘superior persons.’’ So in poetry. 
Some people, not insigniticant in number, do not 
care for poetry at all; but in these days of ‘ cul- 
ture’’ the confession is rarely made. There is 
nothing criminal in the want, but surely a great 
loss. Low in the scale, but higher than the others, 
are those who like a story and tolerate the rhyming 
for the sake of the canters inthe metre which beat 
through the polka and the schottische. But these 
cannot tolerate a great poet; they find him ‘‘ ob- 
scure,’’ for they are short-sighted, and large and 
lofty beauty is hidden from them. This immense 
class resisted as long as possible the recognition of 
Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, while 
they were obstreperous in applauding the brassy 
resonance of Byron and the rocking sing-song of 
Moore. ‘‘Laras’’ and ‘‘ Corsairs’’ gained more 
recognition in a few months than Keats has gained 
in half a century for his odes ‘‘ To a Nightingale ”’ 
and ‘*To a Grecian Urn.”? It is not denied by 
Browning’s admirers that he is obscure—to those 
who have not the means of understanding him. 
He takes no pains to write down to the meanest 
capacity or to select subjects which admit of it. 
But that he is obscure to the gaze of reverent 
and patient study we —— deny. Not 
only do we always find a meaning, but mostly 
find it expressed with almost unprecedented force 
and brevity. Browning has two other qualities 
which puzzle some of his critics, and which are 
found admirable by others—his subtlety and 
humour. His subtlety is not mechanical like 
that of the schoolmen or casuists, but poetical, 
and it extends beyond his language, penetrating 
and fashioning his thought. This microscopic 
power isnot popular; and, when interwoven with and 
expanded by Browning’s gift of humour, matters 
are made worse, for people who do not under- 
stand are apt to think the joke directed against 
themselves, and this may account for much of the 
resentful criticism. Like all grand humour, Brown- 











ing’s is but a gleam of mirth playing over waters 
of misery too deep to be sounded. Agony and 
pathos may be too intense to admit of direct ex- 
pression—excessive grief at times can only find 
vent in bitter jest, as in Hamlet. We see the same 
in Beethoven’s work: the hushed pianissimo is 
more impressive than the height of the crescendo 
which preceded it. It may be doubted if any poet 
ever seized the shot-silk hues of the tragi-comedy 
of existence, or reached a deeper note of scorn at 
the bitter irony of fate. Turning to the immediate 
subject of the paper, the writer said that Shak- 
spere had not treated his Caliban with much 
complexity or subtlety. Physical form apart, he is 
made little more than a depraved, brutish, and 
malicious man; his deeper nature and ultimate 
motives and ideas do not find expression in 
‘‘The Tempest.’”? This deficiency has been 
supplied by Browning’s magnificent grotesque. 
Our best grotesques belong to the art of the 
Oriental and mediaeval sculptors ; in literature the 
tendency is to broad farce or delicate comedy, to 
which the grotesque is not necessary. Browning 
has produced a grotesque in language as solid and 
sharp in outline as if by ‘‘ Claus of Innsbruck cast 
in bronze for me.’”’ The second title of the poem, 
‘* Natural Theology in the Island,’’ marks clearly 
enough the writer’s intention. It is to describe, in 
a dramatic monologue, the Natural Theology— 
that is, the conception of God likely, or rather 
certain, to occur to such a being as Caliban. And 
the moral conveyed is plainly this: If Caliban, by 
appropriate reasoning, deduces, from his inner 
consciousness, feelings, and instincts, such a 
grotesque, laughably hideous theology as you see 
here, what right have philosophers of another order 
to suppose that their deductions have any better 
success or foundation ? The writer did not approve 
of the attempt to turn Browning’s works into an 
arsenal of Agnostic argument. It is not the poct’s 
business to lead us to intellectual conclusions, 
which very inferior men can do as well as he, but 
to give us living realities, creations organic and 
vital, which take their place amid the works 
of nature as independent existences. But are we 
therefore called upon to ignore the poet’s obvious 
meaning in a given instance or poem ? The truth 
is, that *‘ Caliban on Setebos ’’ is an indirect yet 
scathing satire of a rather painful class of reasoners, 
who, beginning with the admission that the nature 
of the Godhead is an inscrutable mystery, proceed 
to write long books to prove their special and 
minute knowledge of its character, which know- 
ledge of theirs you must not contradict or deny 
under penalties. Very well, the poet seems to say, 
you think Caliban’s conception unlovely ; what 
surety can you offer that yours may not be equally 
repulsive to other beings who may be as much 
superior to you as you are to Caliban? Nay, that 
it is not as repulsive to many of your fellow-men, 
who, by reason of different education and studies, 
do not share your opinions? The opening of the 
poem shows finely the bestial, or rather non- 
human, character of Caliban. He gives a good ex- 
ample to some other writers on Natural Theology, 
by getting quickly to his subject, and by avoiding 
prolixity. ‘The passage about the clay-bird isa 
terrible one—it cuts to the bone ; and even more in- 
cisive is that which follows about the crabs. 
Having in these shown how Setebos has made all 
things, not for themselves or their welfare, but in 
regard for his own exceeding power and glory, 
Caliban proceeds to show how capricious his Deity 
is, with a most untheologian-like candour, for he 
calls Setebos’ cruelty, not mercy, but, bluntly, 
‘*spite.’? He believes his god envious, and hopes 
to deceive bim—*‘ Wherefore [Caliban] mainly 
dances on dark nights ’’—a touch of marvellously 
fine irony. He has the fullest faith in sacrifice and 
morttitication as a means of appeasing Setebos ; and, 
as he details the sacrifices he will make if found 
out, we honestly pity poor Caliban, whose theology 
isa torment to him. Nature is hard, harsh, and 
destructive, but not cruel and spiteful; Setebos is. 
But Caliban cherishes a hope that Setebos is not 
immortal; but a sudden thunderstorm shatters 
this mood of hopeful scepticism to pieces, and, 
believing that it comes of his gibes reported b 

‘* His raven who tells him all,’’ he crouches an‘ 

promises to love Setebos, and do penance for his 
gibes. The closing passage is magnificent, and 
nowhere, perhaps, out of Beethoven’s or Wag- 
ner’s music is there to be found a more 
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daring, superb, and startling modulation than 
in the break at the last fout lines.—There fol- 
lowed a discussion, in which Mr. Furnivall, 
Mr. Moncure Conway, Mr. Barnett Smith, Dr. 
Berdo, Mr. Revell, and others took part. Most 
of the speakers repudiated the idea suggested in 
the paper that the poem was intended as a satire 
on popular religion. Mr. Furnivall explained that 
Setebos was the Patagonian god or demon, and 
contrasted, in some detail, the conception of 
Caliban in Shakspere and Browning respectively. 











FINE ART. | 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Ol hs), "hand ly framed. —— about to purchase pictures 
should pay a Visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
Gro. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo- bridge. 











Wiener Kunstbriefe. Yon M. Thausing. (Leip- 
zig: Seemann.) 


To all students of the history of art the 
Director of the famous Albertina Collection at 
Vienna has long been known as an investigator 
of extraordinary perseverance and power. 
With the majority his title to fame has 
mainly rested upon his work in connexion 
with Albrecht Diirer; but those who pursue 
their studies into the columns of the daily and 
monthly periodical literature of Germany 
have learnt to watch for every article from 
the pen of the Viennese Professor, confident 
that it will contain matter of more than 
ordinary weight and interest. The publica- 
tion of this collected series of essays upon 
various topics connected with art will, it is to 
be hoped, bring a larger number of foreign 
readers into contact with the learned author. 
The subjects dealt with are very various, 
but they are all handled with the same 
firm and skilful touch. The student of 
German scientific-artistic literature is wont to 
be wearied with discussions of interminable 
length upon points of detail; his complaint is 
that the German mind usually fails to impart 
a human interest to the matters with which 
it concerns itself, but casts the atmosphere of 
the dissecting-room even about the loveliest 
creations produced for the gladdening of the 
heart. With Prof. Thausing there is nothing 
of this. He breathes the air of the joyous 
Austrian capital; and in every sentence, 
nervous, terse, and trenchant, the author’s 
living interest and whole-hearted enthusiasm 
find unconscious expression. On the other 
hand, let not the reader imagine that our 
Professor is one whit less thorough than any 
of his dryer contemporaries. It is his 
thoroughness that enables him to handle with 
case matters of greatest complexity. It is 
hardly necessary to say that such a man, when 
he has come to a definite conclusion, holds his 
opinions strongly and expresses them plainly. 
Thus it was long the custom, not in Germany 
alone, to entrust the keeping of picture 
galleries and museums to the charge of retired, 
no doubt deserving, but often unsuccessful, 
artists. Into their hands, moreover, came a 
good deal of the current criticism ; and they 
flooded Europe with inaccurate Catalogues 
and ignorant opinions. Against the retired 
artist, as museum director and art critic, 
Thausing nourishes an implacable enmity, to 
which from time to time he gives humorous 
expression. On the other hand, the whole of 
his sympathy, personal and literary, goes out 
towards his “licben Freunde und Bruder in 
Rafael, Giovanni Morelli,” to whom the 
volume is dedicated. In him he, in common 





with all other students, recognises a truly 
original worker, one ‘‘ the compass and readi- 
ness of whose memory of forms have for those 
who labour with him on the same lines some- 
thing terrible, almost disheartening.’ The 
conclusions announced by “ Lermolietf” have, 
apparently in every case, been accepted by 
Thausing, and he devotes more than one of 
these essays to giving wider currency to cer- 
tain of them. Needless to say, the poor 
‘Venice Sketch-Book” is relegated to the 
subordinate position which it is destined here- 
after to occupy. The Dresden ‘ Reading 
Magdalen ”’ has to descend from her Correg- 
giesque throne and take up her position in 
the ranks of her lowland companions. Gror- 
gione, on the other hand, is raised to the high 
place which henceforward must be his by 
undisputed right; and he is duly accredited, 
not only with the ‘Sleeping Venus” at 
Dresden, but with one, and perhaps two, 
pictures in the Eszterhazy Gallery in Pest. 
For Thausing, in accepting the method and 
conclusions of the Italian Senator, has done so 
in no cold and formal manner; he has taken 
them to himself as living principles, and in 
him they promise to produce a rich harvest. 
He will probably not be disposed to quarrel 
with us if we say that the very style of his 
writing has not been uninfluenced by that of 
‘“‘Tvan Lermolieff.”” Nevertheless, his own 
individuality is not in the least suppressed. 
He has come in contact, as so many others 
have done, with a new spirit; only he has 
known, more than most, how to draw increased 
power from the new source, and himself to 
advance with renewed energy along his own 
lines. Makart and many another of the 
popular artists of Vienna have long held the 
name of Thausing in horror ; the publication of 
this volume is not likely to bring comfort to the 
soul of the painter of the ‘‘ Entry of Charles V. 
into Antwerp.” As we learn from the 
** Open letter to the Biigermeister of Vienna,” 
the Keeper of the Albertina holds the singular 
opinion that a painter of historical pictures 
should have by his side a competent his- 
torian, whose advice and direction it should 
be his business to follow in all matters that 
come within his ken. Artists at Vienna, and 
perhaps elsewhere, may be surprised to learn 
that such men as Ghiberti, Perugino, and 
Raphael were not ashamed to place them- 
selves under the guidance of scholars. The 
general public at present thinks otherwise, 
and the historian is left to laugh in his corner 
over the absurd productions of contemporary 
art of the historical kind. Students of social 
history at the period of the Reformation, for 
instance, have recently given vent to much 
unholy chuckling over the publications in 
connexion with the Luther commemoration. 
Among other subjects discussed in these 
essays, the so-called ‘‘Giant’s Portal” of the 
cathedral at Vienna gives occasion for some 
wholesome remarks upon the “restoration” 
disease—Phylloxera renovatrix. Akin to this 
is the question of modern forged drawings, 
prints, and the like with which the unwary 
are still continually deceived. The Professor 
gives an interesting account of certain in- 
stances which have come under his own 
notice at different times. In dealing with 
the question, ‘‘ Was Diirer’s father a Hun- 
garian ?”’ he is on ground which he has made 
peculiarly his own. The name Diirer, or, 





rather, Zhiire (Diirer used a “‘ pair of doors” 
for his seal), is the Magyar Ajté. Now, the 
painter, in his own diary, tells us that his 
father came from “a village named Eytas, 
not far from Gyula, eight miles below Gross- 
wardein,” in Hungary. This does not prove 
that he was not the son of a German colonist 
there. Recently, however, it has been 
discovered that near Gyula are the ruins 
of the castle of the ancient noble Hun- 
garian family Ajtés, and the probability 
that Diirer was descended from a member 
of this family is greatly increased. Two 
essays are consecrated to the notable sketch- 
book of Jaques Callot, which is among the 
recent acquisitions of the collection over 
which our author keeps guard; in one of 
them he admits us to a share of the little- 
realised, but most keen, anxieties which tear 
to pieces the slumbers of museum directors 
when the question of securing a peculiar 
treasure, the question whether it be a trea- 
sure at all, is undecided. In the article on 
Sodoma, and in those on Lionardo da Vinci. 
we breathe a more peaceful atmosphere ; and 
the accounts of a journey down the Danube, 
and the visits to the Eszterhazy Gallery 
which followed it, are all full of matters of 
interest, brought forward with a variety and 
a freshness that leave the reader always 
unfatigued. W. M. Conway. 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 
THIs second show of the Institute in the fine 
new rooms is a more crucial test of the great 
and generous change they have made than the 
first. In opening their exhibition to all comers 
they were pretty well assured that the curiosity 
which attends novelty would help them largely, 
and nearly every member was stimulated to 
unusual exertion in order that the experiment 
might not fail from any effort on his part. 
The result, as we know, exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations. But this year much of 
the novelty and enthusiasm of the moment has 
worn off, and members as a rule have scarcely 
exerted themselves more than was their custom 
in Pall Mall days; and the exhibition may there- 
fore be viewed as a fair example of what we may 
expect in the future. That it is an astonishing 
exhibition can scarcely be maintained, that it 
contains any one work of supreme achievement 
I dare not assert, but that its average level is 
satisfactory may easily be granted; and there 
can remain little doubt that, in throwing open 
their galleries to all comers, the Institute acted 
not only well, but wisely. It is still to be 
wished that the two societies would amalga- 
mate, so that we might have one exhibition 
each year which would authoritatively represent 
the state and progress of our most national art. 
The separation was always to be regretted from 
a public point of view. It was unpleasant to 
think of rivalry, and especially a rivalry which 
generated no emulation; and if no rivalry 
existed, the reason of division was_ less 
obvious. Still, at that time both exhibitions 
were so small that it was but a small tax to 
visit both, and few could grumble at the 
journey from one part of Pall Mall to another. 
It is different now when the number of the 
pictures at the Institute reaches to over a 
thousand. To the public generally the work of 
‘* outsiders ’—the future, we may say, of English 
water-colours—is of high interest ; and many 
will find neither leisure nor inclination to 
enjoy the three or four hundred drawings in 
Pall Mall after so full a feast as the Institute 
provides—especially at this time of the year, 
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when the Royal Academy and the Grosvenor 
are about to open their doors. The interests of 
the public, of this noble and specially English 
art, and perhaps of both societies seem alike 
to demand the fusion of the two bodies who 
together, and together only, fully represent the 
highest level of water-colour art in England. 
As might perhaps have been expected, the 
members have not repeated their extraordinary 
efforts of last year. Mr. J. D. Linton, now the 
’ President of the Institute, sends only one small 
drawing—“‘ Priscilla” (613), which, notwith- 
standing a good deal of beautiful work (the 
sheepskin cover of the book and the chamois 
pouch, for instance), is not the most attractive 
of his studies of this kind; and Mr. E. J. 
Gregory’s contributions, if masterly, are small. 
One, under the name of ‘‘A Look at the 
Model,” is a capital portrait of the artist. 
Such clever figure painters as Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, Mr. Charles Green, and Mr. Abbey are 
represented by one work only, and the same is 
true of one of the best landscape painters, Mr. 
Thomas Collier. In the latter case the drawing 
(427) is so fine in quality and so rich and varied 
a@ composition that, like the same artist’s 
— last year, to which it seems to be the 
ellow, it may well stand alone as a sufficient 
pe of skill scarcely to be equalled in its way 
y any other artist of this generation. Mr. 
Charles Green’s ‘‘Tom Pinch and Ruth” (458) 
is also worthy of the painter—a good illustration 
of the famous pudding scene, and technically 
of very high merit. Admirable in design and 
very pure in feeling is Mr. Abbey’s ‘ Bible 
Reading,’’ the most important drawing we have 
seen of Tis, eloquent of the simplicity and piety 
of a Puritan household, composed of serious old 
ladies and sweet young women of that fresh 
and healthy but withal refined and gentle type 
which, mainly through him and Mr. Boughton, 
we have learnt to associate with the first settlers 
in New England. In this popular class of art, 
which may be called dramatic genre, this ex- 
hibition, if not rich, has several examples of 
sterling value. Mr. Frank Dadd has made 
considerable advance in the quality of his work, 
and shows, as usual, humour of a refined sort. 
In the ‘‘ Victim of Fashion” (475) we see a 
black poodle submitting with the trembling 
protest characteristic of his tribe to the hands 
of a barber, who is developing 2 moustache by 
the negative process of shaving his nose. The 
dogs, for he has to undergo the operation in 
— are all well studied and life-like. Mr. 
add paints in a light, silvery key, with strong 
masses of local colour, and his chief fault as a 
painter is that he has not always known how 
to keep these in subjection to the prevailing 
tone. There is something of this defect in this 
clever drawing, but it is altogether absent in his 
‘** Pigtails and Powder” (370), which, origin- 
ality of design and happy humour considered, 
is perhaps the greatest success of the exhibition. 
Another drawing showing even a more decided 
advance over previous work is Mr. T. Walter 
Wilson’s portrait of the President (22). Mr. 
J. D. Linton is represented in his studio 
painting his Academy picture. The portrait (a 
small full-length) is a characteristic likeness, 
and the heterogeneous ‘“‘ still life” of the studio 
is painted with great skill and care. In this 
work the artist seems to have entirely got rid 
of that somewhat patchy manner and garish 
colour which interfered with the due enjoy- 
ment of the many good qualities of his last 
year’s work. An artist less known to fame 
than those already mentioned, Mr. H. R. T. 
Steer, bids fair to rival the best of them. If 
the red coat of his ‘‘ Captain Absolute” (677) 
has somewhat blinded his eyes, it is an accident 
which, judging from his other drawings, is not 
likely to be often repeated. Nothing spoils 
the harmony of ‘‘ An Interesting Volume,” in 
which the artist has treated with great skill a 





very complicated scheme of light; and ‘“‘A 
Summer Breeze” is distinguished by similar 
merits, and sets its little domestic drama well 
upon the stage. Still cleaving to his pathetic 
ictures of fisher life in Cornwall and to his 

road and original method, Mr. Walter Langley 
seems to be steadily open | to mastery, 
growing still larger in design and more secure 
in execution. All his drawings this year are 
admirable, from the large and noble scene 
in a Cornish fishing village, ‘‘ Among the 
Missing” (275), to his study of an old woman 
(423). It is perhaps a matter of congratula- 
tion that he has found a new old woman, even 
if not of so fine a type as that we know so 
well. Near this fine head, and a larger 
drawing by Mr. Langley, in which an old man 
is reading the paper, are two similar subjects 
by Mr. Arthur Stocks ; but these and his pretty 
‘Little Rosy-cheeks” (302), and all Mr. 
Bale’s refined and beautiful work, and much 
else that is pretty, and clever, and praise- 
worthy—even Mr. Passini’s brilliant ‘‘ Pas- 
seggio’’—must be passed by. The drawings we 
have named are sufficient to show how much 
skilful and healthy work, both humorous and 

athetic, this exhibition can boast — work 
od. kindly, and genuine, national and 
vital, borrowing more from human nature than 
from the upholsterer, from real life than from 
the stage. 

In work of a more spiritual and imaginative 
order there is less movement and less success. 
Mr. Stock is as noble in aim as ever, and Mr. 
George Wilson in ‘‘Summer and the Winds” 
is delicate in colour and graceful (if we may be 
allowed the paradox) after an awkward fashion ; 
and the measure of their success is much greater 
than that of Mr. Spencer Stanhope, whose 
dream of ‘‘ Love’s Peril” is surely the poorest 
realisation of the poorest dream that ever vexed 
a poet’s slumber. Under the head of poetic 
painting may be classed Mrs. Stillman’s ‘‘ Luisa 
Strozzi”’ (823). Portrait or not, it has a dis- 
tinction of design and a richness of colour 
which separate it from prose life. So separated, 
as the poems of Mr. Dobson are separated, are 
the refined drawings of Mr. Fulleylove and Mr. 
Elgood. In a domain somewhere between fancy 
and reality, these artists have found a new and 
delightful exercise for their taste and skill. 
This year they fairly touch poetry of the 
pleasantest if not the deepest kind ; and in many 
charming drawings full of sunshine and 
sweet colour they show us the terraced 
gardens and clipped alleys, the little fishponds 
and stately fountains, the level swards and 
flowery borders, in which our fathers delighted. 

It is with regret that I find myself compelled 
to contract within very narrow space what I 
have to say about the large and varied collection 
of pure landscape. This must either be said in 
many or in very few words. Of such well- 
known artists as the Hines and Mr. Wimperis, 
Mr. Whymper and Mr. Hargitt, Mr. Frank 
Walton and Mr. Alfred Parsons, can more be 
said, without a lengthy treatise, than that they 
are above, or below, or on the level of their 
usual mark? The task of discriminating justly 
between the works of younger men cannot be 
undertaken in our space. I must therefore be 
content to say that, if there is nothing very new 
orvery striking, thereis plenty that worthily sup- 
ports the traditions of the school. Of Mr. Thomas 
Collier’s fine drawing I have already spoken, 
and there is an unusually large and fine display 
of the skill of Mr. H. G. Hine. This, like that 
of Mr. Syer, seems to wax rather than wane as 
years roll on. Mr. Orrock in one or two of his 
smaller drawings seems to me to have gone 
beyond his usual best, and, in a very fine draw- 
ing of ‘ Alfriston” (948), Mr. Thorne Waite 
raises the hope that he will after all justify the 
promise of his earlier work. 

Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 





EGPYT EXPLORATION FUND. 


DISCOVERY OF THE NECROPOLIS OF TANIS., 


In discovering the site of the necropolis of 
Tanis Mr. W. Flinders Petrie has probably 
made the most important ‘find’ which San 
yet held in store for the explorer. Mariette 
discovered some graves within the city pre- 
cincts ; but the great necropolis proves to have 
been extra-mural. Mr. Petrie describes it as 
‘‘of considerable size ;’’ and it is as crowded, 
apparently, as a London graveyard, for the 
upper stratum of interment lies quite near the 
surface. is, of course, has been much 
pillaged by the Arabs, but it is hoped that the 
more ancient and valuable sepulchres have 
escaped. The locality is secluded and difficult 
of access, and was quite unknown to Mariette. 
The extensive trenching of the last few weeks 
has brought to light a large number of ancient 
dwelling-houses, chiefly of Ptolemaic and 
Roman date, erected against and upon the 
gigantic temenos-wall of Pisebkhanu, which 
extends round three sides of the great temple, 
and is eighty feet in thickness. One of the 
most recent discoveries reported by Mr. Petrie 
in this part of the ruins is of a small Graeco- 
Egyptian shrine, or chapel, occupying a cruci- 
form recess of brickwork, which had been 
walled up possibly at the death of its founder. 
The upper end, or place of honour, was adorned 
with a large tablet flanked by two andro- 
sphinxes, the tablet measuring y Fo feet and a 
half in height by twenty inches in width, 
and the sphinxes being eighteen inches high by 
twenty-nine in length. The top of the 
tablet is rounded, and the subject is surmounted 
by the usual winged globe and a short inscrip- 
tion, below which are seen Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, and Arsinoé, in long Greek robes, wor- 
shipping Khem, Horus, and Buto. Two 
horizontal and three vertical columns of 
hieroglyphed inscriptions fill the spaces above 
and between the heads of the deities. Ptolemy 
has two cartouches, and a small winged globe 
hovers over his head. Arsinoé, crowned with 
the plumes, horns, and disk of Hathor, is pre- 
ceded by one cartouche. The whole of this 
tableau was originally gilded, and beneath it 
comes a pattern of striped red and blue. The 
bottom of the tablet is blank. Five other 
stelae were attached to the walls of the two side- 
recesses—namely, a small rough tablet of a 
deceased person (who may have been the 
founder of the chapel) with a demotic inscrip- 
tion; two small votive tablets to Apis, with 
bas-relief representations of the sacred bull; 
a sculptured tablet representing a king adorin 
Khem, Horus, Isis, and Buto; and a very we 
executed tablet, of Graeco-Egyptian style, mea- 
suring fourteen inches by seventeen, with full- 
length figures of Ptolemy and Arsinoé in Egyp- 
tian costume standing face to face; he wearing 
the Pschent, and she a head-dress composed of 
the helmet of Neith and the plumes and disk 
of Hathor. The king’s left hand, uplifted, 
grasps an object which apparently represents a 
thunderbolt ; but the most curious point about 
this stela is the fact that Arsinoé, as well as 
Ptolemy, has two cartouches, thus reproducing 
the most novel and remarkable feature in the 
great ‘‘Stone of Pithom”’ discovered last year 
by M. Naville at Tell-el-Maskhutah. A 
statuette of a king twenty-two inches in 
height ; the upper half of a tablet dedicated 
in memory of a ‘‘ royal child,” whose name, as 
imperfectly shown in a small photograph, 
seems to be Heri-Amen; two stone crowns; 
and a foot of a Greek statue complete the 
catalogue of this interesting trouwvaille. The 


sphinxes are similar in style and treatment to 
the sphinxes discovered by Mariette in the 
avenue leading to the Serapeum at Sakkarah ; 
but the faces are of a soft Asiatic type. 

Among miscellaneous objects of various kinds 
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discovered in the ruins of private dwellings 
may be mentioned an unfinished kneeling 
figure holding a tablet, and measuring seven- 
teen inches in height. It is described by Mr. 
Petrie as ‘‘ blocked out in the rough, and afford- 
ing a good example of artists’ work—one arm 
having the flat side of the block left, showing 
the canon-squares.” A terra-cotta statuette of 
an infant deity riding on a goose, of which Mr. 
Petrie has sent a photograph, is a peculiarly 
beautiful specimen of a well-known type, 
variously identified with Harpocrates, Eros, 
and Bacchus. The composition is almost iden- 
tical with a terra-cotta of Tarsus in the Louvre 
(see fig. 5, plate 53, of Heuzey’s Figurines 
antiques); but the modelling is far finer than 
the Louvre specimen, and the adjuncts are 
more artistically rendered. The child bears in 
his left hand a torch of Eros, and puts the first 
finger of his right hand to his mouth, in token 
of infancy. On his head he wears a cumbrous 
wreath surmounted by the emblem of Horns. 
His attitude is that classified by M. Heuzey as 
‘‘ ’enfant assis sur une de ses jambes repli¢’s.” 
AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. J. THEODORE BENT has returned to Eng- 
land from a visit of about six months to the 
Cyclades. During that time he explored almost 
every one of the islands, and has brought back 
a rich harvest of fresh matter, both archaeo- 


_ logical and modern. He gave particular atten- 


tion to the island of Antiparos, which has not 
been inhabited in recent times, but which he 
found to abound in prehistoric graves full of 
quaint little images. 


From a letter of Dr. Schliemann dated 
April 22, we learn that he was then at Athens, 
but hoping to return immediately to Tiryns, 
where hhis fellow-worker, Herr Dorpfeld, was 
continuing the excavations. It is his intention 
to publish the results of his latest and not least 
extraordinary discovery in a comparatively 
small volume, which, however, will be abund- 
antly illustrated, not only with wood-cuts of 
the minor objects found, but with reproductions 
in facsimile of the marvellous wall-paintings of 
the palace. In these, four colours are used, 
besides white, but no shading. An interesting 
feature is a decorative pattern identical with 
that on the ceiling of the thalamos at Orchom- 
enos in Boeotia which Dr. Schliemann brought 
to light last year. 


THE new museum of archaeology at Cam- 
bridge is to be opened with some ceremony on 
Tuesday next, May 6, at 2.30 p.m. 


On Tuesday next, May 6, Messrs. Christie 
will sell the engraved wood-blocks of Bewick— 
nearly fourteen hundred in number—that 
resaamed in possession of his last surviving 
daughter, Miss Isabella Bewick, who died last 
year at an advanced age. The include all the 
illustrations and tail-pieces to the British Birds, 


the Quadrupeds, Aesop’s Fables, and Bewick’s 
Life of himself, 


Some while ago a committee was formed to 
collect subscriptions for a bronze statue of 
Berlioz at Paris. One of the last acts of the 
now defunct Municipal Council was toauthorise 
its erection in the middle of the square Vinti- 
mille, out of which runs the rue de Calais, 
where the composer died. : 


IN a letter to M. Renan, thanking him for 
the subscription opened on behalf of Egyptian 
archaeology, M. Maspero writes :— 


“ Avec ces ressources, je ferai déblayer Louqsor et 
Médinet Habou. Je reporterai sur l’exploration 
de Saqqarah tout ce que le gouvernement égyptien 
me donnera d’argent. En faisant l’année derniére 
nettoyer le temple d’Abydos, j’ai mis au jour un 





escalier et un couloir qui n’avaient jamais jus- 
qu’alors été parfaitement dégagés. ui. Sayce ya 
copié, cette année, une trentaine au moins de 
graffiti phéniciens inédits et dont vous avez di 
recevoir communication. Je regrette de n’avoir 
eu cette idée que l’an dernier; sans cela ces textes 
auraient pu vous arriver 4 temps pour figurer 
dans le Recueil des inscriptions sémitiques de 
l’Académie. Dans ce couloir, il y a aussi beau- 
coup de graffiti cariens et chypriotes sans compter 
les grecs. Ma campagne s’est fort bien terminée 
i Saqqarah par Ja découverte d’une tombe intacte 
de la 6° dynastie. Nous y avons trouvé cing 
barques funéraires avec tout leur équipage, un 
grand cercueil en bois couvert d’inscriptions, des 
colliers, des vases, un grand sarcophage en calcaire 
encore fermé que je vais ouvrir demain. C’est la 
premitre tombe intacte et aussi ancienne trouvée 
par un Européen. J’ai > constater que la dis- 
position des objets est méme que dans les 
tombes thébaines. Les textes du cercueil en bois 
prouvent que le rituel funéraire était déji en 
usage dés la 6° dynastie. Je crois qu’en certaines 
parties, il remonte aux temps antchistoriques et 
qu'il existait avant Ménés. . . .” 

THE next general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society will take place at 22 Albemarle Street 
on Thursday, May 8, at 5 p.m. A paper will 
be read by Mr. Theodore Bent on his recent 
journey among the Cyclades. 





THE STAGE. 

‘‘ THE IRON-MASTER’’ AT THE ST. JAMES’S. 
Howrver painful was the subject of M. 
Georges Ohnet’s drama ‘Le Maitre de 
Forges ’”’—which has been a success in Paris 
—it was not a theme that the Lord Chamber- 
lain could taboo; and as it was set forth with 
a good deal of force, and gave opportunities 
for distinguished acting, it was almost inevit- 
able that we should see the piece here. We 
have seen it, and did not enjoy it, yet the 
piece has strength and the acting is ad- 
mirable. Mr. Pincro has been charged with 
the task of adapting it, and, save for a few 
queer instances of mis-translation, has adapted 
it well. The piece has its scenes of comedy ; 
it has its scenes of intense drama. Its 
attractiveness, such as it is, consists, in 
London, in the acting of Mrs. Kendal. That 
in it which repels and revolts the spectator is in 
part the ugliness of the theme, in part the fact 
that a profound improbability is at the very 
base of the plot. We said a profound im- 
probability ; but no, there are two of them. 
The heroine, if she were the woman of 
gracious thought and considerate act that she 
is held forth to be, would never have married 
for the reason the playwright asserts. She 
loved a foolish young Duke, who was, to boot, 
a relation. The Duke, being bad as well as 
foolish, jilted her for a perfectly vulgar young 
woman, the daughter of Moulinet, the maker 
of chocolate. She hid her distress from him ; 
and, not content with letting concealment 
work havoc with the damask cheek, she 
straightway accepted the offer of marriage 
of an honest and excellent iron-master 
whom she had not before even listened to. 
Not caring twopence-halfpenny for him, the 
kind and gracious lady did him the injustice 
to accept him. Further, she carried her pro- 
gramme out—she actually married him in 
spite. That is improbability the first. 

Hating him so much that she must needs 
shiver if he performed the not very tender 
service of fastening a necklace at the back of 
her neck, or if he took her hand in friendliness 
or in the way of kindness, it is not to be 
wondered at that he shortly declined even to 
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fasten the necklace at the back of her neck, 
or to take her hand in the way of kindness, 
or in any other. But gradually, as the mean- 
ness of the foolish little Duke becomes more 
apparent and more odious to her, and as the 
embers of that silly love burn out on a hearth 
otherwise cold, she takes to her husband very 
much. Other people have seen how good are 
his qualities, and the lady, who is not lacking 
in intelligence by any means, likewise beholds 
that they are estimable. Furthermore, he 
withholds his love from her, so that she begins 
to want it. A little later on she wants it 
very much, but he has not a friendly word 
for her. Just as the model young woman had 
done an atrocious wrong, the model young 
man—but he is not a very young man— 
behaves scarcely less discreditably. Seeing 
plainly that she is repentant, and that there 
is no effort she will not make to appease him, 
he repels her cruelly. He will have nothing 
whatever to say to her. He is sullen and 
glum. That is improbability the second. 

Of course, if you can once allow that a 
couple of wholly estimable people would make 
these mistakes, the plot is strong, the play is 
a good one, you follow the story with faith, and 
not only with interest. But upon some people’s 
credulity this makes too large a demand ; and, 
as we are among them, we have to take re- 
fuge, for our part, in the acting of Mrs. Kendal. 
That is of course remarkable. Mrs. Kendal is 
always best, as, indeed a fine actress ought to 
be best, in a sympathetic part. As the heroine 
of “Diplomacy,” as the heroine of ‘ The 
Squire,” as the heroine of Mr. Clement Scott’s 
little adaptation of ‘Jeanne qui pleure et 
Jeanne qui rit,” Mrs. Kendal reaches her 
highest level. That is to say, she makes in 
these her greatest effect upon the audience— 
especially upon simple people who are not 
eternally analysing—who are not always waht- 
ing to know how far this is clever, but rather 
how far it is pleasant. Well, unless these 
simple people—or these subtle people in their 
simpler moods, if you will—bring with them 
to the St. James’s Theatre a vast provision of 
eredulity, they will not find Mrs. Kendal’s new 
part sympathetic; throughout its performance 
they will be harassed by the thought that this 
couldnever have been unless the woman was bad. 
We are not sure that the remarkable artist is 
herself quite free from that thought. But, like 
an advocate engaged on the wrong side, she 
works manfully, with vigour, with experience, 
with tact, with ingenuity, to conquer for a while 
the sympathies she can hardly look to hold 
permanently. The play leaves many blank 
spaces for the actress. She fills them all in 
with her wonderful and expressive pantomime. 
Granting her her one improbability, all clse 
with Mrs. Kendal is probable. She reveals 
to you how it would be. Never has she been 
more skilful. And Mr. Kendal, made up ex- 
cellently as the stolid French man of business— 
a man with neither the freedom of the upper 
class nor the uncontrolled excitability of the 
lower—Mr. Kendal seconds her well. He has 
got French gestures, French bourgeois passion. 
Miss Linda Dietz does not play the Baronne 
de Préfont much in the style of a Baronne. 
The accent of naturalness—that not Ilcarnt 
upon the theatre—secms to be wanting to her, 
but of ordinary theatrical resource she is 
sufficiently mistress. Miss Webster is really 
| delightfully fresh as a pleasant young rela- 
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tion; and so is Mr. George Alexandcr as an 
ingenious stripling who desires to marry 
her. It is positively reinvigorating to sce 
them. But neither they nor Mrs. Kendal’s 
unapproached art and sympathetic presence 
can make the play either healthy or true. So 
well is it acted, however, that we fancy for 
a long time it must fill the playhouse. 
Freprrick WEDMORE. 


“THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS” AT 
DRURY LANE, 

Mr. C. Vitirers StanrorD is a fortunate 
man, His ‘‘Savonarola,” produced at Ham- 
burg on April 18, was received with every 
mark of success; and now, only ten days 
later (April 28), his ‘‘Canterbury  Pil- 
grims” was welcomed at Drury Lane as 
heartily as was the ‘‘ mery compagnie” which 
assembled at the ‘‘gentil hostelrie” the 
“Tabard” just five hundred and one years 
ago—at least, so runs the fable. When the 
curtain rises we see Hubert, an apprentice, and 
his companions singing a madrigal beneath the 
window of Cicely, the fair daughter of Geoffrey, 
host of the famed ‘Tabard Inn.” Hubert is 
informed that the maiden is about to start with 
the pilgrims bound for Canterbury, to be handed 
over to the safe keeping of a grithn aunt. The 
pilgrims, first heard behind the scenes, now 
enter in twos and threes: we see the Merchant 
‘‘in mottcelee,” the Clerk with threadbare cloak, 
the Doctor, the ware and wise Serjeant, the Nun, 
the Monk, and others. They suddenly exchange 
their song of mourning for one of mirth, then 
fall back into their chant, and once again be- 
come merry. Now Sir Christopher Synge, a 
knight, has fallen in love with the “ pretty 
queen” Cicely, and Hal o’ the Chepe, his 
faithful clerk, has formed a plan to carry her 
off when the pilgrims have reached Siden- 
bourne, the Travellers’ Rest. There is plot 
and counterplot, but to try to describe the 
fun of the second act would occupy far too 
much space. The young lady has been confided 
to the care of Dame Margery, Sir Christopher’s 
wife ; and we have the old libertine, the young 
apprentice, the enraged father, and the offended 
wife, all busy making or marring schemes. The 
end of it is that Hubert runs off with Cicely ; 
Sir Christopher returns home, his scheme having 
ignominiously failed ; while Geoffrey, pursuing 
the lovers, takes Hubert prisoner. In the third 
act Hubert is brought before a Justice of the 
Peace, who is none other than Sir Christopher 
himself. He and his clerk Hal find both 
plaintiff and defendant troublesome persons ; 
they try to get Hubert out of the way, but 
Dame Margery and Cicely appear at the most 
critical moment, and Sir Christopher, making 
the best of a bad job, reverses the sentence of 
imprisonment. So he thus pleases his wife, and 
the father forgives the lovers, who are supposed 
to marry and live happily ever afterwards. 

A capital plot, and an exceedingly well- 
written Jibretto by Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett, 
naturally led Mr. Stanford to do his best. Of 
the extreme cleverness of the music there can 
surely be no question. The composer and 
librettist have evidently taken ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer” as their model—and a very good 
model too. There are many features in the 
play and touches in the music which irre- 
sistibly recall Wagner’s celebrated Opera, 
but ‘‘The Canterbury Pilgrims”’ is ‘none the 
less enjoyable on that account, The most im- 
portant thing to notice in the music is the 
extensive use made of representative themes. 
The composer has boldly adopted the German 
master’s system. The marvellous use made by 
Wagner of Leitmotive has been acknowledged 





even by those who disapprove of the method, 
but it seemed dangerous for any composer of 
less ability and individuality to work on the 
same lines. Now we think that Mr. Stanford 
has been most successful, and those interested 
in the future Opera cannot fail to watch with 
attention this bold and ingenious attempt. 
In all the acts there is no break in the music, 
but there are plenty of concerted pieces with 
both tune and form. The composer, while 
exhibiting great talent in his mode of dealing 
with the orchestra, shows, however, at times 
that he is bound to a system; there are 
moments of weakness, moments when we feel 
that we have the letter rather than the spirit. 
We speak not of the orchestration, which 
throughout is excellent, but of the style of 
writing. It does seem surprising to us that 
Mr. Stanford, seeing that he was writing a 
comic Opera, did not avail himself of spoken 
dialogue, which would have formed an agree- 
able contrast, and have proved, we fancy, in 
several situations highly effective. And then, 
again, while praising the work, we would not dis- 
guise the fact that the music often showsa certain 
lack of originality. Individuality is, after all, 
the pearl of great price, and clever writing and 
ingenious orchestration are not sufficient in 
themselves. We speak plainly, but, when we 
think of the music in the first scene of the 
second act, the serenade (omitted in perform- 
ance), and parts of the love duet, we feel dis- 
posed to think that Mr. Stanford has a store 
of originality still latent. The comic scenes 
show that he has a keen sense of humour, In 
the first act the madrigal sung by the appren- 
tices is set to the famous old English song 
‘‘Sumer isicumenin.” The first bar forms a 
leading theme constantly heard during the 
Opera; and it gives a quaint and thoroughly 
English flavour to the work. The chorus of 
pilgrims is very pleasing; of other pieces we 
would name (besides those already mentioned) 
the sextett in the first act, the “plot” trio, and 
the whole of the eighth scene in the second act ; 
and the quintett in the last act. 

The performance of the Opera was remark- 
ably fine. Miss Clara Perry made a very good 
Cicely, and Miss Marian Burton was fairly 
successful as the Dame Marjery. Mr. Ludwig 
(Sir Christopher), Mr. Barrington Foote (Hal), 
and Mr. Davies (Hubert) all deserve special 
praise. The chorus sang well, and acted with 
unusual animation and attention to matters of 
detail. Mr. Augustus Harris may be con- 
gratulated on the manner in which the piece 
was put on the stage. The house was full, and 
the applause at the end of each act most enthu- 
siastic. The Opera was conducted by the 
composer, and the reception given to ‘‘ The 
Canterbury Pilgrims” was indeed a brilliant 
one.” J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE programme of the concert of the Loudon 
Musical Society given last Saturday evening at 
St. James’s Hall contained several novelties. 
First came a short Cantata for solo (Miss Amy 
Aylward) and chorus, ‘‘ Oh, Weep for Those,” 
by Ferdinand Hiller, a short and simple com- 
position. Miss A, Zimmermann played Schu- 
mann’s Concertstiick in G (op. 92) with orchestra, 
an interesting though by no means an import- 
ant work. Four Trios for female voices by 
Brahms, with accompaniment of harp and two 
horns, are quaint, but not particularly original ; 
the second and fourth are decidedly the best 
numbers, The second part of the concert com- 
menced with Jensen’s Cantata, ‘‘ The Feast of 
Adonis,”’ scored for orchestra by J. Buttis, a 
work accurately described in the programme- 
book as ‘full of melody and cheerfulness.” 
The solos were taken by Miss A. Aylward, 
Miss H. Weber, and Miss L, Little. And, 





lastly, there was Schumann’s Ballad, ‘The 
King’s Son,” for solos (Miss Little, Mr. Brere- 
ton, and Herr von Zur-Miihlen), chorus, and 
orchestra. There is some highly effective and 
a writing in it, but, as a whole, it isa 
aboured composition. Miss Zimmermann con- 
tributed solos by Chopin and Mr. C. H. Parry. 
The performances, generally speaking, were 
satisfactory ; the quality of tone of the sopranos 
was, however, not very pleasing. Mr. Barnby 
conducted the whole of the concert in an 
efficient manner. 

Dr. Hans von Biilow gave the first of two 
pianoforte recitals at St. James’s Hall last 
Tuesday afternoon. The programme commenced 
with Brahms’ interesting but difficult Sonata in 
F minor (op. 5). It was a treat to hear this work 
interpreted by an artist who is endowed with 
rare intellectual gifts, and who possesses com- 
plete command of the key-board. Every note, 
every phrase, has been carefully studied, and 
the music is thus presented to the listener with 
such clearness and finish that he cannot but 
admire even if unable always to approve. There 
is at times, it must be confessed, a slight harsh- 
ness of tone and exaggeration of accent—the 
result, it seems to us, of the pianist’s great 
energy and earnestness; the character of the 
man is reflected in his playing. He performed 
also Beethoven’s Variations ona Russian Dance, 
the posthumous Rondo in G, and No. 4 from 
the Bagatelles (op. 126). Then followed an in- 
teresting Raff selection. Particularly would we 
notice the brilliant rendering of the Prelude and 
Fugue from the clever Suite in E minor (op. 72). 
Lastly came some pieces by Rubinstcin, includ- 
ing the difficult Prelude and Fugue op. 53, No. 3, 
dedicated to the pianist. The audience listened 
for two hours with rapt attention, and the 
applause was most enthusiastic. The scherzo of 
the _— and the Raff Fugue were both en- 
cored, 








OBITUARY. 


Str Micmaret Costa, a man who in his time 
played many parts, died last Tuesday evening 
at Brighton. His career was a remarkable one. 
His early failures as singer and composer have 
long been forgotten ; his successes as leader and 
conductor, from the time when he accepted the 
post of maestro al piano at the King’s Theatre 
in 1830 down to the Birmingham Festival in 
1882, when he last appeared in public, will 
long be remembered. He ruled with a firm— 
nay, iron—hand ; but, though stern in the dis- 
charge of his duties, he was of a kindly disposi- 
tion, and was not only respected, but loved, by 
many members of his orchestra. He was con- 
ductor at Covent Garden from 1846 to 1869, 
and at Her Majesty’s Theatre from 1871 to 
1879. In 1846 he became connected with the 
Philharmonic Society, and in 1848 with the 
Sacred Harmonic. The Birmingham Festivals 
from 1849 to 1882, and the Handel Festivals 
from 1857 to 1880, were under his manage- 
ment ; and the energy, perseverance, and great 
ability displayed by him have been acknow- 
ledged on all sides. A tree is known by its 
fruits ; and history tells of the many triumphs 
achieved by Sir Michael Costa at these musical 
gatherings. His Oratorio “ Eli” was produced 
at Birmingham in 1855, and ‘‘ Naaman” in 
1864. 

Great men commit great faults; and, while 
the — praise must be accorded to Sir 
Michael as a conductor, one cannot but regret 
that he should so frequently have tampered 
with the scores of the great masters. Years 
ago he was charged with this crime by a 
musician of eminence, yet he continued to pur- 
sue the same course. His inflexibility of char- 


acter—the cause of his greatness—proved in this 
matter a stumbling-block ; it took the peculiar 
| and unwelcome form of obstinacy. 
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the secular clergy and ‘n the religious houses. The most import-nt events 
recorded are his two visits to Wales, undertaken to assist in pacifying that 
country. The Third Volume of I’ eckham’s Letters is in progress. 

London: LonemMaNns & Co. and TRUBNER & Co. Oxford : PARKER & 
Co. Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK 
and DOUGLAS & FOULIs. Dublin: A. THoM & Co. 





With Preface by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


AT 
IFE of JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. 
From the German of C, H. BITTER, by J. E. KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH. With a Complete List of all his krown Works, giving par- 
ticulars as to Voices, Instruments, and Key for each. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s, 

“An exellent history of Bach's life and works. The preface by Sir 
Ju'ius Benedict presents a rr estimate of Bach’s great renius ; while a 
list of his works at the end of the book will be found very valuable by 
musicians.”—Standard. 


London: HOULSTON & SONS, Paternoster-square, F.C. 


SHORTHAND FOR EVERYBODY. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 


A simple and legible stenographic running hand with joined vowels, 


which anybody may learn in a few hours with no other aid than the book 
affords. 


Second Edition, with Course of Lessons and Key for Self-Instruction. 
Price Half-n-Crown. 


Pate 7 _ London: | SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. & Co. __ 
rongly bound, 100 Plates, 


OW to WORK with the % MICROSCOPE. 


By LIONEL 8, BEALE, F.R.S. A Manual of Microscopical Manipu- 
lation from the very rudiments to the use of the highest powers. 
. London : HARRISON, Pall-mall. 








Second Edition, price 5s. 
LIGHT AILMENTS: ‘their Nature and 


Treatment, By LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.S., Physician, 
____ Tendon; J. & A, “CHURCHILL. 


PHENIX: FIRE OFFICE, Lowparp Srmser 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 17 
wituurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected te all parte of the 


a claims arranged with peemptitate and liberality. 
OHF J. BROOMPIELD. Secretary. 





Now | ready, price 5s, 


" ° 
IFE through the LOTOS: a Romance in 
Poetry. By RICHARD JULIAN ARNIS, 
“Fall bi Fastern glow and mystery. + Descriptions very ower 
° Wealth of ,imagery. e Neatly constructed story. 
Fine verbal me'ody.”— Liverpool Mercury. 
** Some sonorous and stately lines, . . . Evidencesof great cleverness 
or downright genias.”— Bookseller, (brokeshire Herald. 
“ Remarkable power of expression and great skill in versifiction. "—Pem- 
“ The author has a copious flow of well-drilled words and new ideas, 
Warrington Guardian. 
London : JAMES CORNISH & fONS, 297, High Holborn, 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables, 
By the Rev. J. 1. MOMBERT, D.D. 
. Crown 8v0, pp. 508, cloth, 6s. 
“It brings together information not contained in any single work extant,” 
_London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (L) IMITED), 15 15, . Paternoster row. 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION, 


Patrons. 

The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH, 
Vice-Presidents. 

The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 

The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
The LORD COLERIDGE, Chief Justice of England. 
Chairman of Committees. 

The Right Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, M.P. 
Treasurers. 

Sir WALTER si yes Bart., 18, King-street, 

t. James’s, S.W. 
Sir CHARLES MILLS. Bart., M P., Camelford House, 
oe street, W. 











Messrs. HERRIES, PARD U HAR & CO., 16, St. James’s- 


street, S.W. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard-street, E.C. 
Secretary. 
G. J. MURRAY, Esq. . 20, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, 
London, 8.W. 





HIS Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage 
law of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisa- 
tion of marriage with a wife’s sister. 





FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8. FISHER, 


188, STRAND 





Gold Medal: Paris. 


Medals: Sydney; Melbourne; Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa. 
“It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Sroppanrr, F.I.C., F.0.9., Cit 
Analyst, Bristol. 'y pure, ery way ’ ’ s Vity 


‘*If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome 


tion of Cocoa.”’ 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr, Hassa1t. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 





SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 





THEATRES. 


LOBE THEATRE, 


Lessees, Messrs, JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD and J, L, SUINE. 


Every evening, at 8, new Comic Opera, in two acts, 
DICK. ow e- 
GRAND T HEAT RE, 

ISLINGTON. 


Managers, Messrs. HOLT and WiLMOoT. 
Every evening, at ®,'5, a new original Irish Drama, in three acts, by 
G. F, ROWE, entitled THE DONAGH. 


LYczum THEATRE, 
Every evening, at 8, Pa RICHELIEU, 


OVELTY THEATRE, 


Proprietress and Manageress, Miss NELLY HA 
Every evening, at 8, the new aud farcical Comedy, by T. my W ARREN, 
NITA'S FIRST. 
Followed, at 9,45, by the new Musical Extravs aganz\, 
LALLA ROOKU 


LYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Managiress, Mrs, A. CONOVER. 
Every evening, at 8,15, BARTLE oo me BELL'S powerfulemotional Drama, 
*ARTNER, 
now being p!ayed with Seeman succers throvghout Australia, Canada, 
the United States, and Germany. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by <A Kiss IN THE DARK. 


QPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8.15, THE OL » cul Ai — SHOP, 
_Preceded, at 7.30, by IN 

















RINCEH’S THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAK BRUCE. 


Lvery evening, at *.30, a new Farcical Comedy, in four acts, adapted 
from the German by C. H. HAWTREY, called 


THE PRIVAT k SECRETARY, 
Preceded, at 8, by _ BACHELOR OF ARTS, 


TRAND THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. Sapeernere Hu, 
MIS3 MINNIE PALM 
Every evening, at 8.15, MY SWEETHE ART. 
_ Preceded, at “30, by Two PHOTOGR: APHS. 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE orerese, 
THREADNEEDLE STRUET, E.C.; CHARING Cross, 8.W. 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 


FIRE, Established 1710, Home and Foreign Insurances at moderete 
cates, 


LIFE, Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Lives 





. Large 

Bonuses, Immediate settlement ofClaims, et 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 

B IRKBECK BAN K, 


Southampton-bulldings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when oot drawn 
selow £25. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent, Interest. re- 


oayable on Rigger 
The Ban dertakes for i f charge, the custody of 


Deeds, Wetinge, and other Qenectoine and Valenbioes the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocke 

nd Shares. 
‘ = of om Aya! pe —w- tanned. 


ay March, tne 








* FRANCIS RAVENSORO?T, Manager, 





BRITISH INSULITE CO. 
(LIMITED), 


20, Coleman Street, London, E.C., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“INSULITE” GOODS. 


Also eer 7 of all kinds of ELEcTRIC APPLIANCES 
of the most improved description. 
Apply to the Company for Lllustrated Catalogues, Trade 
‘erms, and Price Lists. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


Tae origina', best, and most liberal. 
FOUNDED A.D, 1868, 
Cash prices. No extra —- for time given. 
{ 4 Pricec C th tull particulars of terms, post-free. 
-F, MOEDER, 
248,849,250, Tottepham-court-road, and > a, and 21, Morwell-street, W. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES 


BRAND & CO.’"8 OWN SAUCE, 
Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, aid 


por ED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 























Also 


[RSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, — 
PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS-— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


GENERAL GORDON’S NEW BOOK. 


REFLECTIONS IN PALESTINE, 1883. 


By CHARLES GEORGE GORDON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“It must command the most respectful attention. The earnestness of General 
Gordon is stamped on every line, while his strong and original views are expressed 
with p Lhe 2 self-confidence. He only knows one book, and d that is the Bible ; 
but of the Bible his knowledge is exhaustive and profound. »” Times. 








EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS.” 


T.T.—GONE to TEXAS: Letters from our Boys. Edited, with 


G. , by THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C. Crown 8vo, 4 
aw [ MACMILLAN’ 8 4s. 6d. SERIES. ~~ Vol. [Next week. 


ELLEN WATSON, A RECORD of. Arranged and Edited by 
ANNA BUCKLAND. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Just ready. 








MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


YOLANDE: the Story of a Daughter. By William Black. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready May 6th. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
A PRINCESS of THULE. re and PICCA- 


MADCAP VIOLET. 5 
MACLEOD of DARE. 
OTRANGS ADVENTURES WHITE WINGS. 


THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH, &c. 
SHANDON BELLS. 


of a 


THE MAID of KILLEENA: and other 
Tales. 





ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by JOHN MORLEY.—New Volume. 
BACON. By the Very Rev. R. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s. 


Crown ont 2s. 6d. 





GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


SELECTIONS from COWPER’S LETTERS. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D. 18mo, 4s. 6d. 
**‘ Mr. Benham’s well-arranged and well-chosen selection is very welcome.”’— World. 





NEW PART. VOLUME III., PART I. 


THE METAPHYSICS of the SCHOOL. By Thomas Harper, S.J. 
5 vols., Demy 8vo. Vol. I., 2is.; Vol. II., 21s.; Vol. III., Part I., 12s, 





MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—New Volumes. 


F{OMER.— ILIAD. Book I. Edited, for the Use of Schools, by 
‘A Rev. JOHN BOND, M.A, and A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 


PHAEDRUS.—SELECT FABLES. Edited by A. S. Walpole, M.A. 


With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 





R. MATTHEW ARNOLO’S recent Boston Lecture on ‘‘EMERSON.” 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY. 





JMACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 295, for May. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NuMBER. 


EMERSON. By MatrHEw ARNOLD 
IN a GREAT aed HOSPITAL. By_Lapy VERNEY. 
F. D. MAURICE. NE ad of KEBLE COLLEGE. 


aa EPIS( _ of GIR LE VALLE 

CHAPTER on FRENCH GR0GR APH, 
MITCHELHURST PLACE. Chaps. I.—IV. 
REVIEW of the MONTH. 


THOMAS HARDY.—A Short Story by this Popular Writer appears 
in THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for MAY. 











Price SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 
“Is well worth two sixpences instead of one.”—Punch. 


The English Mlustrated Magazine. 


CONTENTS .- MAY, 1883, 
1. ** Hauling in 


in the a. aved by E. 8 
Drawing by OC. NAPIER HEmy. Fm carte 7 nape, Tipo 


2. Lace-Making at Nottingham. Bernanv H. Becker. 
3. A Woman’s Keepsake. Epmvunp Gossz. 
4. The Industries of the English Lake District. E. Roscor. 


5. An Unsentimental Journey through Cornwall. (7 be continued.) 
The AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


=" Interlopers at the Knap. Tuomas Harpy. 
7. My Wife’s Valentine. J. Henry Suorrnovse, 


Inglesant.”’ 
8. The Armourer’s Prentices. Chaps. XVL., 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


Author of ‘ John 


XVII. (Zo be continued.) 





Beprorp Street. 


Lonpon: MACMILLAN & CO., 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
GHARLES READE’S NOVELS. Crown 1 8v0, 


cloth extra, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 








IT is NEVER TOO LATE to MEND. THE CLOISTER ont te HEARTH. 

HARD CASH. THE COURSE of 

pt WOFFINGTON. AUTOBIO GRAPHY of ofa THIER 
HRISTIE JOHNSTONE. A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 

GRIFFITH GAUN THE WANDERING HEIR. 

PUT YOURSELF in his PLACE. S SIMPLETON. 
THE DO UBLE MARRIAGE. yt 27) eee 
LOVE ME _— LOVE MELONG.| READIAN. 


__ FOUL PLA 


THE NEW ABELARD. By Robert t Buchanan, Author of ‘ The 
Shadow of the Sword.” 3vols. At every L 


** We do not know that Mr. Buchanan has ever shown to = 
prose which are relly eloquent poetry ; and his scenes and scenery are 
force and fire.”— Zim 


THE WAY of the WORLD. By D. Christie Murray, Author of 


** Joseph’s Coat.” S8vols. At every Lib: 
“ His new ok endorses Mr, Murray’s claim to a tit position ‘among contemporary novelists.”— Athenaeum. 


TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. Post 8vo, Illustrated 


Covers. New Volumes now ready. 
GOD and the MAN. Py, ome BUCHANAN. 


ONE of TWO. By 'RISWELL. 
THE FLOWER of the FOREST. mu CHARLES GIBBON. 
CALIFORNIAN STORIES. ifrs, Guo RET HARTE 
HOUSE of RABY. B GEORGE HoopEr. 
=p Hunt. 


THE 
SELF-CONDEMNED. B 

HALF. OZEN DAUG. TERS, MASTERMAN. 

PRINCE of WALES’S GARD panty, By Mrs. J. H. Rrppett. 

WOMEN are STRANGE. By aN Ww . ROBINSON. 

A FIGHT for LIFE. By W. Moy Tuomas. 

FRAU FROHMANN. at Taetioes. 

THE STOLEN WHITE PHANT. 4 Mark TWAIN. 

THE BRIDE’S PASS. By SARAH 
“ 

NEW VOLUMES of THE PICCADILLY NOVELS.” Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 





vantage. There are many peges of his 
metimes painted with extraordinary 














BEARRTS RANDOLER ny coax Huron 
Wi FURNESS. By Frances ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 


THE LAND-LEAGUERS. By AntHony TROLLOPE. 
THE FOREIGNERS. By ELEAnor C. PRICE. 
STORIES from FOREIGN NOVELISTS. 


THE LIFE of the FIELDS. By Richard Jefferies, Author of 


“The Gamekeeper at Home.” Crown 8vo, cloth 1 extra, 63. (nt the press. 


ENGLAND under GLADSTONE. By Justin H. McCarthy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. (Shortly. 


THE BOOK of the SWORD: being History of the Sword and 
its Use in all Countries, from the Earliest Times. By RICHARD F. BURTON. 
With numerous Illustrations. Large 4to, cloth extra, 32s. 


A DICTIONARY of MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dog- 
matic. By E.C. BREWER, LL.D. (Uniform with the “ Reader’s Handbook.”) 
With Iiustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (In the press, 


THE SAGACITY and MORALITY of PLANTS: a Sketch of the 


Life and Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. By J. E. TAYLOR, F.LS., &c. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth ex. -» 78. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES of ‘“‘THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each 


SONGS of IRISH WIT and HUMOUR. Collected and Edited by 


A, PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
OURSELVES : Essays on Women. By E. Lynn Linton. 


LITTLE ESSAYS: Sketches and Characters. (By Charles Lamb! 
Selected from his Letters by PERCY FITZGERALD. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling, Monthly. 
CONTENTS FOR MAY. 
PHILISTIA. By CECIL POWER. 
BUILDERS’ RUBBISH. By HF. Lustun.. 
OUK DEBT to INSECTS. By GRax 
ROMANCE in the SUPPRESSION 0 of BOOKS. . 5 By W, H. OLDING, LL.B. 


MID-WINTER on the GAN 7 < im CUMMIN 
OATHS, IMPRECATIONS, "as A ATHEMAS By CHARLES Mackay, LL.D. 
SCIEN \CE NOTES. By W. MATTIEU Wissseee, FRA. 8. 


TABLE TALK. By SYLVANUS URBAN. 


BELGRAVIA. One Shilling, Monthly. 


CONTENTS FoR MAY, 
THE LOVER'S CREED. By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 
MOONLIGHT and FLOODS. By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
AT the Y. By the AUTHOR of “‘JoHN HERRING.” 
MARY asbors Th TRYST. By KATHARINE 8. Speed 
A STRANGE FRIEND. ULIAN HAWTHORN 
THE MYSTERIOUS ENCE in PICCADILLY. By J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 
“THE WEARING of the GREEN.” 


Fourpence, Monthly; or Five Shillings per year, post-free. 
SCIENCE-GOSSIP. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.LS. 


CONTENTS FoR MAY. 
ore Ic La or dl Peristome of Funaria Hygrometrica. With a Coloured Plate. 
N DAYS 
THE ORIGIN of DOUBLE FLOWERS. 
ROOT ACTION of the LILY of the V. ALLEY, With Three Illustrations. 
THE ENTOMOLOGY of HIGHGA 
NOTES on the NEW BOOKS of the MONTH. 
LINCOLNSHIRE GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 
THE OUTER SKELETON of the ee With Eight Illustrations, 
SCIENCE NOTES, and GOSSIP of the MONTH 
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